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Topics in Brief, from The Literary Digest 


Yet how Americans would guffaw if the British called a cricket 
match a “world series.”—St. Paul Dispatch. 


A newspaper recently printed an article on theatrical supersti- 
tions. It may not be generally known that in American film 
circles it is considered lucky to be the seventh wife of a seventh 
husband.—London Punch. 


Recent statistics would indicate that we have almost reached 
the point where marriage is considered sufficient grounds for 
divorce.—Arkansas Gazette. 

Money is a small matter with most of us—especially after the 
taxes are paid and the fuel bin replenished—Fergus Falls 
Journal. 


Another paradox is that many climb to considerable heights 
by remaining on the level.—Florence Herald. 

Thirty-nine railroads run out of Chicago. We don’t blame 
them.—Thos. Pickerill Service. 


It is easy to get rich quick if you can find enough people 
willing to take a chance on getting poor quick.—Zlizabeth 
Journal. 


Thus far we have not heard of any one paying his bills by air 
mail.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Even the mighty fail to penetrate everywhere. One newspaper 
recently referred to one of them as “Dr. Nicholas Murray, butler 
of Columbia University.”—Minneapolis Journal. 

One reason there is so much humor in the world is because 
there are so many persons who take themselves seriously.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


When a modern woman is sewing on tiny garments, they're 
her own.—Sacramento Bee. 

In Chicago a barrel of beer costs $3 to make and sells at $60, 
leaving $57 for ammunition Kenosha News. 
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| For Quick Action Go to Men at the Top 


Condensed from The American Magazine (January, '27) 


E. Alexander Powell 


ISABUSE yourself of the idea that 
the really great are unapproach- 
able or haughty. On the con- 


trary, they are usually the simplest 
people in the world, who, were they 
occupying humbler spheres, would be 
described as “just plain folks.” 

That is why I maintain that you 


will nearly always get a friendlier 
hearing and quicker action by going 
to the man at the top. 

When a party of American war cor- 
respondents was arrested by the Ger- 
mans in 1914, they went over the head 
of the Chief of the Great General Staff 
and sent a telegram of protest direct 
to the Kaiser. And it got quick ac- 
tion. They were released with apolo- 
gies and thereafter treated with every 
consideration. ’ 

In 1914 I represented a syndicate 
of American newspapers in Belgium. 
Brussels had been occupied by the 
Germans, and Antwerp, though it still 
held out, was virtually a Belgian 
island in a sea of German bayonets. 
In October of that year dispatches of 
the most urgent nature were receivei 
at the American consulate-general in 
Antwerp from President Wilson, a4- 
dressed to Brand Whitlock, the Amer- 
ican minister at Brussels. It was im- 
perative that they reach Mr. Whitlock. 
A friend, Manly Whedbee, who was 
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engaged in business in Antwerp, and 
I volunteered to take them through 
the German lines to Brussels. 

I attached a large American flag to 
the front of my car, painted in staring 
white letters on either side of the 
hood “Amerikanische Konsular-dienst” 
(American Consular Service), and off 
we started. Whebee was the repre- 
sentative of a tobacco company, and 
from his stock we filled the tonneau 
of the car with packages of cigarettes, 
thousands of them. It was an excit- 
ing journey; but, thanks to the cigar- 
ettes, we got through, for whenever 
a sentry or an officer halted us to 
inspect our papers we tossed him a 
few packets of cigarettes—and went 
on. The dispatches were delivered. 

When we were ready to return I 
went to General Bissing, the German 
Governor of Belgium, and asked for 
a pass through the German lines to 
Antwerp. He bluntly refused It. 
The more I remonstrated, the angrier 
he became. “I am not going to have 
any interfering Americans trotting 
back and forth telling their Belgian 
friends of our military dispositions. 
I forbid you to leave the city,” he 
snapped. 

Whedbee, an incorrigible optimist, 
suggested, “Let’s go anyway. We 
may be able to bluff our way through, 
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and even if they arrest us we won't 
be much worse off than at present.” 

We experienced no particular diff- 
culty, for most of the units we en- 
countered were those among whom we 
had distributed cigarettes two days 
before. But when we drove into Lou- 
vain we found, to our dismay, that 
the garrison had been changed. 


“Let me see your papers,” demanded 
a brusque young captain, while two 
of his soldiers covered us with rifles. 
To admit that we had no papers was 
to invite arrest. Our only hope lay 
in carrying things with a high hand. 

“TI wish to see the commanding gen- 
eral,” I said, with as much arrogance 
as I could summon. “This is not a 
matter for subordinates.” 

Before my colossal assurance the 
Officer wilted. “But certainly, mein 
herr. I will myself escort you.” We 
drew up before the Hotel de Ville, 
which was the German headquarters 
and, after a brief delay, were ushered 
into the general’s office. I gave him 
no opportunity to ask me for our 
papers. 

“General,” I said, “we are traveling 
on urgent business of state. We have 
just delivered important dispatches 


from the President of the United 
States to the American Minister in 
Brussels, and are now returning to 


Antwerp. It is imperative that we 
should not be delayed. But, unfor- 
tunately, I am not certain of the road. 
As our business is pressing, may I ask 
you to lend us a staff officer to pass 
us through your outposts and put us 
on the road to Antwerp?” 

“But—” he began doubtfully. 

“T left General von Bissing only two 
hours ago,” I said nonchalantly. “It 
you need any authority, I would sug- 
gest that you ring him up on the tele- 
phone.” 

It was a magnificent bluff, but it 
worked. “I am only too glad,” the 
general assured me, “to assist any 
friends of the governor-general. My 
only regret is that I have no staff 
officer that I can spare you. But I 
should be glad to place a sergeant- 
major at your disposal.” He rang 
a bell, and a Prussian N.C.O. entered. 
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“You will pass these gentlemen 
through our lines, and set them on the 
road to Antwerp. You will afford 
them every assistance.” 

“Now,” he said, “I will go down 
and see you off. It is a great pleasure 
to help you.” 

The car started. “Auf wiedersehen,” 
called the general. “And good luck.” 

“Good luck to you,” said I. 

The story is not an important one, 
but it illustrates my text. If you want 
quick action, go to the man who has 
the power to act! 

Shortly after the German invasion 
of Belgium, the Belgium Government 
decided to send a mission composed | 
of distinguished men to the United) 
States. None of the members of the 
mission spoke English; but the wife} 
of the chairman, Emile Vandervelde, | 
was an Englishwoman, and moreover, | 
very beautiful. 

“Why don’t you take your wife 
along?” I asked M. Vandervelde. “Let 
her tell to American audiences thel 
story of Belgium’s sufferings. She 
could win more sympathy and support 
than all your frock-coated statesmen 
put together.” 

“My wife is eager to go,” he told 
me, “but the prime minister has re- 
fused his permission.” 

“Then why not write to the King?” 
I suggested. The cabinet minister 
raised his hands in horror. To go 
over the head of the premier was im- 
possible, it simply wasn’t done. 

“Then I’ll write to King Albert my- 
self,” I assured him. 

Madame Vandervelde sent for me 
the next morning. “I am sailing for 
America,” she cried exultantly. “As 
soon as he had read your letter the 
King sent me word that I had his 
permission to go. 
expenses from his privy purse.” 


Some readers doubtless recall the 
sensation created by Madame Vander 
velde wherever she appeared in the 
United States. I learned afterwards 
that certain diplomats were scandal 
ized at my breach of etiquette in writ 
ing direct to the King. But King Al 
bert apparently didn’t mind. At least, 
some months later, he sent me an 
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enamel cross hanging from a purple 
ribbon. 

The summer of 1919 found Mrs. 
Powell and myself on our way to visit 
the King and Queen of Rumania at 
their Castle of Pelesch. At this time 
Budapest, the Hungarian capital, was 
occupied by Rumanian troops, sent 
there to suppress the Bela Kun revolu- 
tion, and all foreigners, including 
newspaper men, had been excluded 
from the city. 

While passing through Bucharest, I 
ran across an American newspaper 
photographer named Thompson, who 
had been in my employ during the 
early days of the war in Belgium. He 
told me that he had spent a fortnight 
attempting to obtain permission to go 
to Budapest, then an important center 
of news interest. 

“T’ve seen the chief of staff, the 
minister of war, and even the premier,” 
he said disconsolately. 

“Why not go higher,’ I suggested, 
“and see the King? A king is just 
as eager for favorable publicity as 
the head of a business concern. I'll 
} get permission for you to accompany 
us to Pelesch.” 

The next noon saw us at the chateau. 
After luncheon we chatted over the 
coffee in as friendly a fashion as 
though we were at a country house 
at home. I related some of Thomp- 
son’s exploits during the war. 

“It’s a pity that you can’t go to 
Budapest and take some pictures cf 
our brave troops, Mr. Thompson,” said 
King Ferdinand. “I should like to 
have your country-people see how 
they have brought order out of the 
chaos precipitated by Bela Kun.” 

Not by so much as a gleam of the 
eye did Thompson betray his jubila- 
it ticn. “I only wish I could, Your Ma- 
jesty.” he said. 

“You would be rendering a great 
service to Rumania in showing the 
people of the United States that our 
soldiers are not the brigands that they 
have been depicted,” said Queen Maric. 
While the queen was still talking to 
Thompson, King Ferdinand rose and 
entered the chateau. Presently he re- 
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turned with three letters, which he 
handed to Thompson. 

“Here,” he sa‘d, “are letters to the 
commander-in-chief of my forces in 
Hungary, to the chief of the general 
staff, and to the chief intelligence 
officer. I have instructed them to let 
you go wherever you please, and to 
afford you every opportunity for tak- 
ing pictures. I have ordered a car to 
be ready in an hour.” 

“Gee!” Thompson whispered to me 
later, “you'll never catch me bother- 
ing with office boys again when the 
boss is on the premises.” 

A picturesque illustration of these 
“appeals to Caesar” occurred a good 
many years ago in the capital of 
a certain revolution-ridden Central 
American republic which shall be 
nameless. I was breakfasting one 
morning at the hotel when a dis- 
reputable-looking man approached me. 
A stubble of beard covered his chin; 
his bare feet were thrust into native 
sandals; his cheap garments looked 
as though they had been slept in. 

“Pardon me,” he said, and his tone 


bespoke breeding, “but aren’t you an 


American?” I admitted it. “That’s 
why I’m taking the liberty of asking 
you a favor. I want you,” he said, 
looking me in the eye unflinchingly, 
“to lend me 50 pesos.” 

“Just out of curiosity,’ I demanded, 
“T would like to know what you would 
do with 50 pesos if I should lend them 
to you.” 

“Believe me or not,” he said, “but 
I was once an army officer—and a 
gentleman. I was educated at West 
Point, entered the army, finally ob- 
tained a captain’s commission. What 
I did—how I got into my present mess 
—doesn’t really matter, does it? It’s 
enough to say that I went wrong. I 
had to resign, and since then I’ve been 
fighting in little wars pretty well all 
over Latin-America.” 

“I like your frankness,” I told him. 
“Tell me what you want the 50 pesos 
for.” 

“I want them to get a bath and 2 
shave and a hair-cut and a pair of 
shoes and some decent clothing. Then 
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I’m going to get myself a job.” He 
pointed to the white walls of the presi- 
dential palace, guarded by sentries. 
“When I look like a gentleman again,” 
he continued, “I shall go to the palace 
over there and ask for an audience 
with that poor little greaser president 
who doesn’t dare to put his trust in any 
of the gang he has around him. ‘Senor 
President,’ I shall say to him, ‘I’m 
a graduate of the finest military school 
in the world, and I’ve held a com- 
mission in the finest army in the 
world. I’m the kind of man you need 
to dril! your troops, for I know my 
trade and I have no interest in the 
politics of your country. You can trust 
me, because I’m an American.’ And 
he'll give me a job.” 

There was so much confidence in the 
fellow’s bearing, I was so impressed 
with his candor, that I gave him the 
50 pesos. But, to be quite honest, I 
never expected to see my 50 pesos 
again. 


The next day I left for a trip and 
three weeks elapsed before I found 
myself back in the capital. The morn- 
ing after my arrival I was breakfast- 
ing at the same table, when I heard 
behind me the clatter of spurs and 
a sword on the stone floor. The next 
moment a striking figure, resplendent 
in the comic-opera uniform of the 
country, stood beside me. 

“Here are your 50 pesos,” said my 
acquaintance of a few weeks before; 
“I’m more grateful to you than 
I can say for making me the loan.” 

“And what,” I demanded, “are you 
doing in all that gold lace?” 

“Down here they go in for that sort 
of thing. You see, I’m a colonel now, 
and command the president’s body- 
guard.” 

I never saw the man again, but in 
the years that followed I occasionally 
heard of him. He served the presi- 
dent faithfully and well, I learned: 
and when the next revolution came 
he died defending him, on the steps 
of the bullet-riddled palace, revolver 
in hand. Whatever his past may have 
been, he finished in style. 

In meeting for the first time highly 
placed and busy men, I have found 
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that it is a good rule to post yourself 
in advance on those subjects in which 
they are most interested. Ascertain 


.the great man’s pet hobby—nearly 


everybody has one—familiarize your- 
self with some phase of it, and start 
at once to talk about it. Lord Kitchen- 
er, one of the most taciturn of men, 
would become almost voluble on the 
subject of Chinese porcelains. King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy, a shy and 
silent man, will discuss with enthusi- 
asm his collection of medals and 
coins. One of the most interesting 
days of my life was spent with Lord 
Bryce, who was an enthusiastic moun- 
tain climber. I won his confidence by 
remarking I had read his account of 
the ascent of Mount Ararat, which he 
had written when a young man. 


A friendly congressman once took 
me to the White House to meet Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. While in Europe the 
preceding summer, I had obtained per- 
mission from the Italian Government 
to attend the School of Military Equi- 
tation, near Rome, where the Italian 
cavalry officers are trained, and had 
brought back with me some remark- 


able photographs of the amazing feats 
of horsemanship performed by these 


daring riders. Aware of the Presi- 
dent’s intense interest in all that per- 
tained to horsemanship, I took the 
pictures with me. 

“You might be interested to know, 
Mr. President,” I said rapidly as he 
grasped my hand, “that I spent part 
of last summer at Tor de Quinto—- 
the military school, you know, where 
the Italian cavalry officers are trained.” 

The effect was instantaneous. “Now, 
that’s interesting!” he exclaimed. 
“Bully! Perfectly bully! I want you 
to tell me all about it. What sort 
of saddles do they use, and where do 
they get their horses? Do they breed 
them or buy them? And you have 
some pictures? Better still! Come 
into my office and let me see them.” 

With a wave of his hand he dis- 
missed the score or more of persons 
who were still in line. Then he led 
me into his private office. We spent 
an hour talking horse and the friend- 
ship thus begun lasted to his death. 
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Gentlemen Prefer Wars 


Cendensed from Harper’s Magazine (January, ’27) 
I. A. R. Wylie 


T is my conviction that they do. 

The returned veteran invariably 

expatiates at length on the agonies 
of war and ends up with a fanfare 
of high moral disapproval. War is 
an anachronism—the end of civiliza- 
tion—and so forth. But press the dis- 
illusioned patriot farther, and he will 
frankly admit that the years from 
1914 to 1919 were the best years of his 
life—which is certainly serious and 
causes the worrying type of pacifist 
like myself a lot of uneasy thinking. 

Even the crippled and those whose 
material existence has been blighte:l 
by the catastrophe are oddly without 
bitterness. They complain as littie 
as they did when in the trenches. This 
is, one admits, an example of the 
heroic stuff of which humanity is 
made. Yet I suggest that one must 


look deeper than heroism to explain a 


sustained struggle of five years. 

For I do not believe that whole na- 
tions can be kept for five years at 
a job which they detest—no matter 
how moral the cause nor how desper- 
ate the pressure. I believe that above 
the grief and suffering, the nations, 
as a whole, like the individuals, were 
enjoying the best days of their history. 
The governments, had the people de- 
sired it, could have made peace at any 
time. They were all of them, of 
course, sustained by a high moral pur- 
pose, but better than that, they had 
behind them a united and satisfied 
people. And as it is the business of 
fh governments to keep their peoples 
united and satisfied, they were natu- 
rally in no hurry to make peace. 

It is equally true that governments, 
confronted by discontent and disunity, 
have time and again discovered that 
the National Honor had been insulted 
by somebody in order to go to war 
with flying banners. War, in fact, 
is the cure-all which statesmen have 
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always kept in their medicine chest 
for severe cases. Naturally, the war 
has to be successful in order to suc- 
ceed. In the last war the French 
were obviously not enjoying them- 
selves as they would have enjoyed 
themselves had they been invading 
Germany. As a result, you will find 
more bitterness in France than in de- 
feated Germany. 

From this point of view, Great Bri- 
tain had the full emotional stimulus 
of war without its discouragement. 
An old lady of my acquaintance came 
up regularly to London on moonlight 
nights in order not to miss a possible 
bombing—thereby displaying a quite 
typical lack of regard for German in- 
tentions and her own and other peo- 
ple’s safety. Itisa fact that men and 
wemen confronted by death lose their 
fear of death, and that a fighting and 
suffering people are often a happy 
people, profoundly at peace. 

And here, let me make clear that 
by happiness, I refer to a state in 
which the whole personality is alert, 
conscious, and living. It is said with 
truth that we are all of us, in vari- 
ous degrees, more than half asleep, and 
that few of us ever wake up and then 
only for brief interludes, and under 
very powerful stimulus. These inter- 
ludes are our periods of happiness. 
Men going into danger may do so in 
a state of exaltation, serenity, or 
agonizing fear, but they will come out 
of it with every faculty strung up :o 
such an acute realization that the com- 
monest feature of every-day life will 
seem glorified. Fora little while they 
really see with their eyes and hear 
with their ears. In this sense of the 
word happiness, it is my belief that 
the fighting men of 1914-1919 were 
happy. 

The man who, when asked why he 
had volunteered, replied that it was 
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the only way he could get away from 
his family was irreverently but sin- 
cerely paraphrasing the motives of 
thousands who with equal sincerity 
would have admitted that they weat 
to a probable death in order to get 
away from an intolerable life. Men 
exaggerate their fear of death in al- 
most the same measure as they prs- 
tend to find satisfaction in things that 
do not satisfy them at all. And least 
of all are they afraid to die when they 
are happy in the sense in which I have 
used the term. The half-dead—the 
vast majority of mankind—have the 
damp odor of the vault perpetually iu 
their nostrils. The martyr and the 
hero are, in their degrees, liberated 
both from the fear of death and the 
apparent futility of living. 

In the first two years of the War, 
two million men in Great Britain 
volunteered. They were not bloo- 
thirsty butchers. Nor were they even 
inspired by any particular animus 
against the enemy, to whom they dis- 
played from first to last a rather ab- 
surdly amicable toleration. They were 
simply an inarticulate people totally 
unaware that in surrendering to a 


brutal domination they were making 
a break for freedom, and that in their 
suffering and death they were proving 
themselves masters of the art of living. 

There are, of course, other consid- 


erations. The matter of personal van- 
ity, for example, was a serious factor 
in the last war, for the German Army 
was built up on it. The average Ger- 
man is the worst dressed man in the 
world. He is also afflicted with a bad 
figure and an inferiority complex. 
With much sagacity, his leaders of- 
fered him a beautiful uniform with 
enormous social prestige attached to 
it and sufficient physical exercise to 
keep his figure within bounds. And 
Germany became a great military 
Power. Had the German officers been 
compelled to adopt mufti when off 
duty, as is the case of the British 
Army, German militarism would never 
have swollen, as it did, to the bursting 
point. 

Primitive man fought largely from 
fear or hunger. But war as the ex- 
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plosion point for the discontents of 
peace is a modern phenomenon—the 
most sinister and symptomatic of our 
civilization. We have made the dis- 
concerting discovery that men do not 
live by bread alone and that eveu 
with jam and butter added unto them, 
nations, like men, are in a bad way, 
unless they discover the secret food 
which alone can satisfy their no less 
mysterious hunger. 

America sees no reason why, with 
good plumbing, better business meth- 
ods, and a telephone in every home, 
the world should not settle down to 
a similar contentment. She still be- 
lieves in a millennium to which pros- 
perity is the open sesame, and that 
when everyone in the United States 
owns his own car the riddle of man’s 
relation to the universe will have been 
solved. 

Actually, when every man in Amer- 
ica owns his own car, every man in 
America will wish he didn’t. America 
too will have reached the saturation 
point where modern civilization, which 
is only another name for materialism, 
will appear to her as bleak disillusion- 
ment. And at that moment her states- 
men no doubt will discover that the 
national honor is insulted or some 
high principle involved and another 
war will be in full blast. 

It is of no use reminding men of 
the sufferings of war, or that the next 
war will probably mark the end of 
civilization. They don’t care. If they 
admitted the truth, they would say 
that they don’t like civilization. War 
is a sympton of man’s profound dis- 
content with himself and his environ- 
ment; and there will be no end to war 
until he himself has found peace. And 
there will be no chance of his finding 
peace until he has admitted honestly 
that he hasn’t found it. When men 
acknowledge that the whole thrust of 
their endeavor has been in the wrong 
direction, that they have not been able 
to create a civilization in which their 
souls can live, and that war is a way 
of escape from their consequent mis- 
eries and an outlet for their thwarted 
virtues, then the League of Nations 
may function to some purpose. 
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Old Stormalong Gets a Shock 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (December 25, ’26) 


Captain Dingle 


AVIGATION today is a fearful 

and wonderful thing to the old 

salt who renews acquaintance 
with the science after a lengthy retire- 
ment. He is bewildered, of course, 
by such things as palm gardens, ten- 
nis courts, elevators, swimming pools, 
or the hundred and one luxuries of 
passenger travel. But only to spend 
one watch on the bridge makes Old 
Stormalong pinch himself to assure 
himself that it is a real ship on a 
real salt sea, that is doing the as- 
tounding things he witnesses. 


First of all, he stands on a warm, 
dry, inclosed bridge, at the revolving 
clear-vision lookout glass, enjoying a 
view of the outer unpleasantness far 
clearer than his smarting eyes could 
give him if he braved the driving 
drizzle on an open bridge. Getting 
weather-beaten has gone out of date 
at sea. 


He sees an officer speaking to the 
lookout on the foremast by telephone. 
He misses the lookout’s “All’s well 
and lights burning bright, sir!” 
Were one of the electric side lights 
on the bridge to fail, the fact would 
be immediately reported in the wheel- 
house, not by a man, but by the ring- 
ing of a bell and the lighting of a 
pilot light in a frame which tells at 
a glance which light has failed. 


The drizzle has become a fog. The 
steamer is approaching a bad bit of 
coast. Icebergs are known to have 
been seen. Yet the great vessel slides 
along on her course at 20 knots, her 
siren roaring its warning every min- 
ute. Even that does not call for the 
pull of a human hand. When the fog 
first came down Old Stormalong had 
seen the clean-faced young officer of 
the watch touch a switch, and the 
fog siren was automatically set to 
work. 
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Old Stormalong stared wide-eyed at 
the wheel—the steering wheel of 2 
giant liner—without a human hand 
near it! The face of the gyro repeater 
ticked. The indicator moved one de- 
gree. The steering wheel revolved 
with no hand nigh. It was ghostly. 
The wheel stopped, moved back, the 
gyro steadied at the set degree of the 
course, and all was still for a moment, 
until the big steamer swerved again, 
ever so lightly, the wheel spun, check- 
ed and rested, and so the course was 
kept. Moreover, the wake astern of 
the steamer ran true as a hair to the 
horizon day after day. Old Storm- 
along had never seen such steering. 

His eyes fell upon a square box with 
a round face, on the margin of which 
a streak of red electric fire danced 
like a mad imp. “Sonic sounder, sir,” 
the navigator said. “Two types. The 
other’s for deep water up to 3000 
fathoms. This one gives depths at 
a glance, as you see, up to 1000 
fathoms. We're on soundings now. 
The flash indicates the depth, and its 
precise. Electric oscillator in the 
ship’s skin sends out a signal, which 
hits the ground and returns to a mi- 
crophone in the ship’s hull. Depth is 
measured by a formula based on the 
known speed of sound. Don’t have 
to take a line of soundings and log 
readings any more. There’s the log, 
and there’s the course recorder.” The 
navigator indicated two contrivances 
beside the sounder. A dial registered 
the speed, the trip mileage and the 
total distance, as recorded by a tur- 
bine fitted to the bottom of the hull 
itself and not a 400-foot line trailing 
astern with a wriggling vane rotator 
at the end of it. The course recorder 
presented a paper and ink finger, like 
a barograph, showing every little de- 
flection from the course, and standing 
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there graphically to guide the navi- 
gator plotting positions on the chart. 
No making haphazard allowance for 
bad steering here. No taking the 
word of a helmsman. No chance for 
a quartermaster to misread the taff- 
Tail log and bring to the bridge a 
wrong mileage to throw the ship out. 


Outside the fog was thick as pea 
soup. Still no lightship. No fog 
warning. And here were 40,000 tons 
of steel thundering along in total 
blindness, and nobody worried. The 
radio operator came in and gave the 
bearings to the navigator. “The radio- 
bearing finder,” the commander ex- 
plained, “has a loop. Any radio signal 
is clearest when the loop points its 
edge to the source of the signal. It 
is weakest when broadside to the 
source. The stations Sparks men- 
tioned send out direction signals. 
Sparks picks them up from each sta- 
tion and gets the true direction of 
each when the signals are loudest and 
clearest. Then he knows the loop is 
pointing to the station. It’s just 
cross bearings after that. Where the 
lines cross the ship is.” 


Old Stormalong stood in the chart 


room and saw the ship’s course 
changed at the turning point off Nan- 
tucket Shoals with never a sight of 
the lightship. “Got the lightship’s 
oscillator. Mile and a half distant,’ 
the watch officer told him. “Much 
like the sounder. Sound is sent out 
by an oscillator under water on the 
lightship and picked up by a micro- 
phone in our hull. The radio signa!s 
from the lightship are synchronized 
with the oscillator. There’s no chance 
of error.” 


Some hours later, the ship slowed 
down, tooted her siren two or three 
times and stopped. An answering toot 
came from overside near by, and a 
sturdy steam pilot vessel slid along- 
side, put her pilot on board the liner 
and vanished into the fog again. 


Nobody spoke of anchoring. But of 
course that was to be expected. There 
was no old-fashioned anchor to swing 
outward, or chain to get up and range. 


- 


These big steamers had anchors that 
came up into the hawse pipe and were 
let go by simply unlocking the wind- 
lass. When the word was given to let 
go, the anchor plunged down in an 
instant. And no need for a leadsmar, 
with the sonic sounder flashing the 
absolute depth every second. It was 
as easy as reading a street sign. 


Old Stormalong saw the pilot, with 
ear phones at his ears, giving orders 
in a quiet, indifferent tone to the 
helmsman. He indicated small chanz- 
es in the course by raising either 
hand. 


“Going to anchor soon?” Old Storm- 
along ventured to ask the commander. 


“Anchor? What for?” 
“Thick, isn’t it?” 


“Oh, that makes littie difference 
these days, old chap. The leader 
cable takes care of us. We'll be at 
the dock in an hour or two. The 
leader cable is something like the 
depth finder and the oscillator. Cable 
runs down the middle of the channel, 
one for incoming and one for out- 
going vessels, d’you see? Cable is en- 
ergized from the shore end, and a 
strong electric field is set up all along 
its length. In the ship are two coils 
of insulated wire, like an aerial, one 
each side of the hull; and to each is 
an amplifier like a radio unit. Ear 
phones pick up the impulses, and when 
both signals are equally distinct the 
ship is over the cable. She is off the 
course when one signal gets fainter, 
and she is put back. No chance of 
collision. Separate cables for incom- 
ing and outgoing ships.” 


But Old Stormalong had _ seen 
enough. He went thoughtfully to his 
stateroom to throw his dunnage into 
his bag and get ready to step ashore. 
He did not doubt any more. The 
skipper had said the ship would dock 
within two hours. Old Stormalong 
believed that somewhere in this amaz- 
ing ship he would be able to call up’ 
a taxicab and have it all ready for 
him at the pier. He went to see. 
And found it. He was not surprise‘. 
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The Practical Man and His World 


Condensed from The New Republic (January 5, ’27) 
Stuart Chase 


ERE is Richards, a practical man, 

living in the United States as the 

“year 1927 begins. He is of course 
a business man, a Republican, an 
officer of the Chamber of Commerce, 
a@ power in his community. On his 
portly figure the eyes of nine-tenths 
_ of every graduating class of young 
men are fixed. That there is no non- 
sense about him is the universal ver- 
dict of his fellows. 


Well, let us see. First, as to Rich- 
ards personally. His body does not 
make sense. He is too fat, too short- 
winded, his blood pressure is too 
high. His vision is poor, his skin is 
pasty and his arteries are hardening 
before their time. He negatives the 


, sood effect of his golf with too many 


highballs and cigars. He negatives 
the spacious leisure of his home and 
of his office, with a nervous pressure 
which hounds him as remorselessly 
Ff as does his shadow. He changes from 
subway local to express to save two 
minutes which he does not need; he 
seriously damages his efficiency by 
trying to answer the telephone and 
dictate a careful memorandum simul- 
taneously; and if an elevator goes by 
him, he is out of sorts for the balance 
of the day. His diet is, hygienically 
speaking, absurd. 


In short, a pretty unpractical body. 


His mind is highly specialized. In 
manipulating a game played with 
pieces of paper. The game name for 
the paper is money. It is held that 
were it not for this game, the wheels 
of production would stop, and those of 
us who did not starve to death would 
presumably retreat to the life of the 
Cro-Magnon. In some of the most 
civilized communities which the world 
has ever seen, bankers were classed 
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rather below than above street sweep- 
ers. 


This specialization in a dubious 
game has stultified Richard’s imagi- 
nation, his sympathy, his tolerance, 
his manual dexterity, his appreciation 
of beauty; nearly all his creative ex- 
pression. Intellectually and emotion- 
ally he leads a twilight life. When 
his biological mechanism revolts from 
such abnormality, the only relief 
known to him is alcohol, or a highly 
restricted form of behavior, conducted 
in his class and station according to 
meticulous rules, known as travel or 
vacation. To dance—as 3000 genera- 
tions of mankind have danced—to strip 
himself naked in the sun, to write a 
poem, or sing a song, or shout be- 
cause the sky is blue, or get down 
on his knees before the majesty of a 
great river, or gather a harvest, or 
lay one stone upon another—is an un- 
thinkable and outlandish practice to 
this practical man. He has indeed 
lost the habit of relaxation altogether 
—as his body only too plainly shows. 


Nor has he ever stopped to ask him- 
self the ultimate value to the com- 
munity of certain products which his 
money stimulates. He is financially 
interested in a woollen mill which 
turns out shoddy garments in great 
quantities for the poor; in a lumber 
mill which imperfectly seasons its 
timber to increase turnover; in a 
housing development which is an eye- 
sore and a fire trap; in a toilet prep- 
aration which makes fabulous sales 
by scaring people to death. All these 
holdings rate well on the stock ex- 
change and are good practical money 
makers, but a Medici would have 
paused between murders to throw 
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them out of Florence, as an uncon- 
scionable waste of a craftsman’s time. 


Meznwhile his other habits as gov- 
erned by the ruling tabus of his class, 
exhibit a certain modicum of non- 
sense. His clothes are uncomfortable, 
ill adapted to climatic changes, and 
unspeakably ugly as contrasted with 
other ages, or with, say, Japan at 
the present time. His social position 
puts a handicap on the formation of 
genuine friendships, even as his pa- 
per game forces spurious friendships 
with bores who may favorably affect 
his business. (Perhaps all history 
holds nothing so dreary as the friend- 
ships of backslappers.) 


We have to credit him with a cer- 
tain joy in his sense of power, and 
a certain go-getting vigor. He is no 
beaten bookkeeper. But his power 
comes not so much by virtue of any 
creative leadership in the arts, sci- 
ences or public administration, as by 
the sheer command over workers, ser- 
vants, women and underlings, which 
his pieces of paper grant him. True, 


he receives a margin of joy and vigor 
which is undoubtedly good for his 
vital processes, but he receives it at 
the expense of the joy and vigor ot 


those over whom he sits. Thus were 
built the pyramids, but not so Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres. And it is 
fair to ask, which is the more practical 
building? 


His mind is active, vigorous, but s9 
highly specialized as to be totally in- 
capable of seeing life steadily and see- 
ing it whole. Great areas of com- 
manding human importance—beauty, 
leisure, scientific curiosity, the arts, 
the sense of state—register not at all. 
And so a reasonably unpractical mind, 
in terms of getting the most which 
life has to offer. 


Noting, however imperfectly, the 
day by day behavior of Mr. Richards, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the culture in which he finds 
himself is mostly without beauty, dig- 
nity or leisure; that the spirit of 
craftsmanship is almost dead; that 
both art and pure science lead a pre- 
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carious existence; that sensations are 
largely received second hand—through 
the medium of the movies, the radio, 
the ball game, the ticker; that what 
might be called the normal biological 
mechanism is thwarted at a hundred 
turns, particularly in the planless 
canyons of great cities; that bodies 
are nothing to boast about, and minds, 
as they take the standardized pattern 
of the clerk, the realtor, the Rotary 
Club, the super-salesman, the profes- 
sional gold-digger, the professional 
philanthropist, the professional up- 
lifter—are even worse. 


Briefly, a nonsensical environment. 
The more so because there is plenty 
of air, plent~ of land, plenty of natural 
resources, plenty of technical inven- 
tion, and, if the behaviorists are to be 
believed and past history is any guide, 
plenty of potential talent for utilizing 
and appreciating all these things. The 
true morons in the population, accord- 
ing to Dorsey, will not aggregate but 
a fraction of one percent. 


Mr. Richards, when I left college, I 
knew you for a practical man in a 
practical world. There was not a 
trace of nonsense about you. I asked 
for nothing better than to dare to fol- 
low where you led. And now, alas—- 
through God knows what deflections 
from the straight path of duty, 
and the canons of success—having 
glimpsed beauty, and become consci- 
ous of what the body might be, and 
the mind might create and enjoy; 
having learned something of recorded 
history, of anthropology, of psycholo- 
gy, and of biology, and thus shifted my 
standards—my whole scale of values 
—to a homo sapiens at once more na- 
tural and more civilized, I suspect that 
you are one of evolution’s failures in , 
adaption. That seldom, in the one hun- . 
dred thousand years of huiaan history, , 
have men come to more unpractical ' 
terms with their environment than ,’ 
have you, and that you are—and I, 
am too, as a member of your group 
and culture—most often a pathetic” 
and futile figure. 1 


Reeking with nonsense. t 
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The Gods of the Moment 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (January, ’27) 
Bernard Iddings Bell 


PROFESSOR of sociology asked 

me recently if I had ever noted 

that the Christian religion has 
usually made strong appeal only to 
rural, simple, and Arcadian peoples 
or else to those who were urbane, so- 
phisticated, and disillusioned. “Jesus 
has no appeal to a new civilization. Its 
deities are more obvious,” he said. 
The more one thinks about this gen- 
eralization, the more nearly true it 
seems. 

No one can deny that our social 
order is new—and that not merely in 
America. Every summer hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen sail 
to the old World in search of lost 
romance. They see Westminster Ab- 
bey, but rarely Manchester. They 


steam down the Rhine, but never no- 


tice the Ruhr. They look the Par- 
thenon over and overlook modern 
Athens. The real Europe of today is 
not old or urbane, but almost as 
young and crude as ourselves. The 
culture that grew through the ages 
has, for good or evil, been paralyzed 
by the power machine. Our social 
structure, in philosophy, motivation, 
ry method, is only about a century 
old. 


We are also new-rich. Never was 
a time when so many people had so 
much money. And as a new-rich cul- 
ture we are making the same two 
characteristic blunders that the new- 
Tich always make. First, that the 
mere possession of wealth is an index 
of a man’s worth. Second, that with 
his means a man can buy for himself 
happiness. These mistakes commonly 
seem folly to an old-rich man, one who 
was born to property, whose father 
was bred with it. He knows that 
merely because he or his friends have 
it they may not be worth it; and he 
has learned through experience that 
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happiness cannot be purchased, but 
is an illusive something not for sale. 


Ours is an age of new-rich people, 
crass, crude, well-washed, all dressed 
up, sure that certain goods will make 
life full and satisfying, and ready to 
pay heavily for their attainment. It 
is unintelligent to call such an age 
godless. Our deities are really very, 
very old. The Christian Church ought 
not to find them very puzzling. She 
has been dealing with our pantheon 
so long that she has stereotyped names 
for those who sit upon its altars. We 
worship the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil. To say this is not to be a bigot 
or a Puritan or a Victorian. It is 
merely to describe, calmly and with 
charity, in terms of motivation, our 
scrambling hurly-burly of a century. 


A full fist is index of a fine spirit. 
That this egregious nonsense is be- 
lieved today, that for the most part 
we sacrifice to it ourselves and our 
progeny, needs little demonstration. 
Our periodicals, the daily press, the 
radio sound forth the blare of the 
trumpet in glorification of the man 
with money. All the wealthy are 
good, and all good little boys will be 
wealthy. Beauty, quiet, serenity, 
poise—let us sell them all and pur- 
chase this pearl of great price, the 
Cash. It would take a man incurably 
sentimental to deny that we are 
worldly. 

Our second deity is the Flesh. Her 
worship takes two forms—the apotb- 
eosis of appetite and the cult of com- 
fort. 


All appetites are mighty, says our 
modern world, and to be sacrificed 
unto; but chief of all the appetites 
is sex. We are so naively delighted 
in having discovered that the Eternal 
made us male and female that we 
sometimes seem to be forgetting that 
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He made us anything else. Our stage, 
our music, our dancing, our books and 
Magazines, our dress, strike strenu- 
ously the note of sex appeal. Adver- 
tisers tell women how, for a small 
sum, they may become beautiful and 
fascinating enough to attract male 
attention. Others tell men how to 
become handsome and_ garrulous 
enough to be popular with women. We 
have even devised a popular moral 
philosophy based upon the supposition 
that if one refuses to submit to his 
appetites he will contract a dread 
horror known as “a complex” and be 
in danger of the madhouse. Increas- 
ingly we are soaked in sex; and the 
people love to have it so. 

As for comfort, we 20th-century 
people are soothingly immersed in it. 
Ours is a steam-heated, well-uphols- 
tered, warm-bathed era. From twi- 
light-sleep birth to narcotized death 
we insist upon ease. Only to excep- 
tional people has it yet occurred that 
the whole cult is petty, ignoble, un- 
worthy of human nature. Few have 


as yet asked whether it can be pos- 
sible that the human race has strug- 
gled on, at the cost of pain and travail 


and tears and death, merely that we 
may sit down and be comfortable. 

The last of the greater gods is the 
Devil. In the Devil, religion presents 
the epitome of pride. In the old 
legend Satan, for nitting his smail 
brain and will against the infinite 
intelligence of the Omnivolent, was 
expelled by Michael’s host from the 
courts of heaven, whereupon he came 
down to vex the gullible citizens of 
earth. It is hardly arguable that, if 
Satan is the personification of con- 
ceit, ours is an age of Devil-wor- 
shippers. 

The cult of cleverness is so de- 
veloped that often one prays fervently 
that one may meet a man contentedly 
dull. See, for instance, what we have 
done with esthetic criticism. It should 
be in the hands of reverent men who 
realize that in estimating the arts 
they are criticizing those activities 
whereby man would clamber from the 
beasts to play among the gods; but 
we have given it over predominantiy 


to groups of clever young persons who 
attempt as cleverly as possible to talk 
about one anothez’s cleverness. It is 
the things beyond the intellect which 
make life worth while, which en- 
gender poetry, romance, awe, rever- 
ence. Our day minimizes these ele- 
ments of life. 


The 20th century is sacrificing itself 
to goods and appetite and comfort and 
conceit. As long as it continues to 
do so, as long as these seem satisfy- 
ing ends to its new, crude, and sudden- 
ly wealthy citizens, it is unlikely that 
any more subtle religion can make 
much headway. Jesus of Nazareth is 
an enigma to the moment. Occasion- 
ally we find somebody trying to dress 
up the Christ in modern terms, pre- 
senting him as a go-getter, a country- 
clubber. We will make Jesus into 
our own image. This is not Christi- 
anity. Jesus is the antithesis of all 
that our day deems most worth. 
Christ is poor when we would be rich, 
not because he is too weak to gain 
wealth, but because his strength is 
needed elsewhere. He is chaste, not 
because he is too emasculated to feel 
the pull of passion, but because that 
passion has been sublimated into 
something which includes the soul. 
He is emancipated from slavery to 
luxury and ease; to him comfort mat- 
ters little one way or the other. He 
is the incarnation of humility, not be- 
cause he is too ignorant to be proud, 
but because he is infinitely too wise. 
It can hardly be expected that he 
should be the chosen god of an adoles- 
cent civilization intent upon the hun- 
gry search for superficiality. 

Christianity must wait for a slowly 
emerging maturity and _  urbanity. 
There are those who, repelled by the 
clash of hattle for things of no par- 
ticular moment, have discovered an 
altar where Jesus gives to disillusion=d 
souls a peace which is not as the 
world gives. As civilization grows 
more experienced, there will be more 
and more such persons. Meanwhile, 
it is absurd to expect Christianity to 
appeal to the modern world. Can 
babies know beauty? 
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Dean Inge Answers Critics 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (January, ’27) 
The Very Rev. W. R. Inge 


HE book, “England,’’ was not 

written either to run down my 

own country or to irritate good 
Americans. ‘Dean predicts the ruin 
of England” is not a true summary 
of my work. 

I am in fact an almost fanatical 
patriot. I certainly think that Eng- 
land has received much less than 
justice from her neighbors, America 
included. But my object in writing 
was to convince my countrymen that 
we are likely to have a rough time in 
the near future, and that we must be 
prepared to meet it with a united 
front. 

There is something radically un- 
healthy in the Labor movement in 
Great Britain. Labor regards itself 
as in antagonism to the rest of the 
community, and is determined to be- 
come parasitic on the wealth and in- 
dustry of the nation. There is no 
other country in which the pernicious 


system of doles, impunities, and pen- 


sions has been carried so far. Not 
only does the British trade-unionist 
demand higher wages and shorter 
hours than his continental rival, but 
in many trades there is deliberate re- 
striction of output. The average out- 
put of an American workman seems 
to be far greater than the maximum 
which our trade-unions permit. The 
modern strike is an act of civil war, 
directed not against the employers 
but against the community, which is 
to be held up and starved out by an 
organized blockade. ... It is not un- 
patriotic to point out that this way 
lies ruin, probably the overthrow of 
popular government in favor of some 
form of military dictatorship, and 
certainly the loss of our foreign trade, 
on which millions in our island de- 
pend for their existence. For Eng- 
land, class war is national suicide. 
The world has viewed with aston- 
ishment the spectacle of a compara- 
tively small island whose flag waves 
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over one-quarter of the surface of 
the habitable globe, and over one- 
quarter of its inhabitants. The 
question which I was obliged to ask 
in my book was whether this almost 
miraculous state of things could con- 
tinue indefinitely. The fate of other 
empires, at one time almost as im- 
posing as the British, had to be 
considered. Holland and Spain were 
not large enough to remain the 
nuclei of world-empires; and Spain 
is larger than the British Isles. Then 
it was necessary to observe that at 
least one non-European nation— 
Japan—has been able to repel the 
aggression of a great European mili- 
tary Power, and has taken a place as 
a Power of the first class. No one 
now supposes that Eastern Asia will 
ever be a dependency of any White 
nation. Our anxiety is not how to 
subjugate the so-called Yellow races, 
but how to prevent them from oust- 
ing the Whites from White territory 
by economic expansion. These facts 
seem to indicate that the expansion 
of the Whites, and not least of the 
Anglo-Saxons, has almost reached its 
term. 

But the supremacy of the English 
language and institutions seems to 
be secure for a long time to come, in 
spite of the diminishing fecundity of 
the Anglo-Saxons both in the British 
Empire and in the United States. If 
England one day ceases to be the po- 
litical centre of a World Power, it 
will remain the spiritual home and 
ancestral hearth of a large section of 
the human race. 

I have spoken very freely in my 
book about our relations with the 
United States. In Whitacker’s Al- 
manack, the leading gazeteer of 
Great Britain, the world is divided 
into three parts—the British Empire, 
the United States, and Forefgn 
Countries. America is not one of 
the Foreign Countries. An Ameri- 
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can gentleman once wished to take a 
certain house in London, but saw a 
difficulty. ‘I see the lease forbids 
the leaseholder to sublet to a for- 
eigner.”” “That does not apply to 
you, sir,” the house-agent said. 
From the English point of view, 
nothing could be more natural. We 
in England would consider war with 
the United States a shocking kind of 
civil war; but I do not think that 
the Americans would feel anything of 
the kind. To us, an alliance with 
America would be the natural conse- 
quence of unity of origin, of lan- 
guage, of religion, of institutions, 
and of sympathies. The two nations 
stand together for popular govern- 
ment, for religious toleration, and 
for a conviction that international 
relations can be and ought to be 
moralized. Many Englishmen say, 
“Why should we not cut ourselves 
loose from entangling alliances on 
the Continent of Europe, and form 
closer ties with our natural friends 
and kinsfolk, the Americans?” Un- 
fortunately, this policy, attractive as 
it is to us, is impossible. We could 


not rely on American help if a coali- 
tion in Europe were formed to de- 


stroy us. I have received indignant 
letters from Americans, reproaching 
me for doubting the friendship and 
good-will of America for England. 
But will any well-informed American 
deny that these friendly voices are 
in a small minority? 


On the whole. I stick to my pre- 
diction that except in North and 
South America, and to a less extent 
in Australasia, the era of White ex- 
pansion has nearly come to an end; 
and this means that the position of 
Europe will alter relatively, though 
not necessarily absolutely, for the 
worse. The United States will be by 
far the richest and most powerful 
country in the world. This predic- 
tion should not cause any great dis- 
couragement to an Englishman, for 
t means the increased ascendancy of 
our language and institutions. Bis- 
marck, asked what he considered the 
most important fact in modern his- 
tory, said, “The fact that English is 
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the language of North America.” He 
saw that here was a fact, big with 
destiny, which reduced his new Ger- 
man Empire, built by blood and 
iron, to insignificance. It meant the 
ultimate triumph of Anglo-Saxondom. 

An alliance is hardly to be thought 
of, since America needs no allies, and 
cannot commit herself to go to war 
in Europe. But if the League of Na- 
tions ever becomes a real arbiter in 
international affairs, America may 
exercise a decisive influence in pre- 
serving peace, which now as always 
is “the first of British interests.” It 
will also tend to draw into its orbit 
(I do not mean by annexation) all 
the other English-speaking countries. 
Australasia, if threatened with pene- 
tration by the Asiatic races, will look 
for sympathy to the United States. 
So the world-importance of the 
Union will steadily grow, especially 
as South America, which has almost 
boundless opportunities, wil! be very 
much under the control of the great 
Republic. I see no reason why the 
relations of this mighty power to 
England should be anything but 
friendly. The notion that the Ameri- 
can nation is only 150 years old will 
be discarded, and a reasonable pride 
will be taken in its earlier history, 
before the disruption. England will 
probably be the chief cultural centre 
of the English-speaking nations, and 
students will increasingly come to 
England to finish their education. 

Let who will call this pessimism. 
When I look at a map of the world, 
and see how small a spot is the little 
island off the northwest coast of 
Europe, and then consider in what 
large letters my countrymen have 
written their name on the earth’s 
surface, I am much more inclined to 
be vainglorious than despondent. 
Our great daughter nation will sur- 
pass us as much as Carthage sur- 
passed Tyre; but bigness is not 
everything. Attica was no bigger 
than a small English county; Pales- 
tine was about the size of Wales; 
and the England of Shakespeare 
might have housed all its inhabitants 
in half of modern London. 
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Why a Boy Shot Mussolini 


From The Living Age (January 1, ’27) 
An article from the Lyon Republicain, by Pierre Dumas 








Immediately after Anteo Zamboni, 
a 15-year-old boy, attempted to shoot 
Mussolini at Bologna last month, and 
was lynched on the spot by the Fas- 
cisti, a Democratic daily of Lyon sent 
a staff writer confidentially into Italy 
to discover what prompted this youny 
lad to venture such an extraordinary 
act. The journalist brought his in- 
formation back to France uncensored, 
in his own head—and this is the story 
he tells. 








O after the triumph at Rome, when 

a hundred thousand Fascisti ac- 

claimed the Duce, and after the 
mobilization at Bologna, just when 
Mussolini was departing for his cap- 
ital in a tumult of official joy, a child 
of 15, pushing his way through the 
crowd, shot at the Dictator. 


A child 15 years old! You have 
been struck by the fact, haven’t you? 
Vengeance from the hands of a child! 
Why, under the heavens did he plan 
such a deed? How long did he pre- 
meditate it? What drove him to do 
what he did? 


I cannot answer these questions 
with certainty; but I can guess. A 
boy may kill a playmate accidentally; 
he might, if he were a degenerate, 
murder an old man to get cakes or 
candies. But it is quite another thing 
to worm your way through a crowd 
with a revolver in your pocket and to 
fire coolly at a minister of State. It 
takes an altogether different kind of 
courage to kill a powerful ruler-- 
knowing that you will certainly suf- 
fer immediate punishment—from that 
needed to kill a man secretly on the 
street in the dark. 
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Is the press, our greatest suggester 
of crime, as they say, responsible? 
Not in this case, for the press of Italy 
is unable to publish anything that is 
not laudatory of the present Govern- 
ment and his chief. Well then, why? 


Why? Here is the story. 


Some 20 kilometres from Bologna, 
and virtually a suburb of the city 
where this 15-year-old boy tried to 
kill the Premier, is a town of 18,000 
people, called Molinella. Five years 
ago the citizens of that town were 
anti-Fascisti to a man. They were 
divided into two great Parties, which 
are now united—the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Socialists. Not a ballot 
was cast for Mussolini in that town. 
In spite of all the pressure the Fas- 
cisti brought to bear, even in the 
elections of 1924 they got only a neg- 
ligible number of votes. 


Such an exception, such obstinacy, 
could not be tolerated under the dic- 
tatorship. So Molinella was subjected 
to a reign of terror almost as severe 
as that of the Russian village of Sta- 
pol, which was burned to the ground 
for the sole crime of having remained 
faithful to the Tsar. 


Strangers came to Molinella and or- 
ganized there a Fascist group. A 
pleasant government! All the priests 
and all the prominent Socialists were 
exiled. Two hundred families were 
driven from their homes and firesides. 
Deprived of its leaders, Molinella was 
expected to submit. But it resisted 
—and suffered. Again entire families 
were driven from their homes and 
carried off to sterile and inclement 
districts remote from their own fertile 
farms, where it was difficult to make 
a living. But this only accentuated 
the resistance—a resistance not vlo- 
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lent and outspoken, to be sure, but 
passive and constant. 


Then one morning some 40 trucks 
rolled into the main plaza, which I 
have seen with my own eyes. Armed 
Black Shirts descended from these 
vehicles, separated into squads, and 
scattered through the town. Soon 
they came back bringing with them 
laborers, women, children, old men. 
A sort of roll call was held, and all 
these people, weeping and imploring 
mercy, were thrown into the trucks 
and carried off to an unknown desti- 
nation. 


This was not a deportation of Bel- 
gians by the Germans, in the midst 
of war and in a hostile country, in 
1916; I am describing to you how the 
Fascisti deported their own country- 
men, and in their own country, iu 
September, 1926. 


Today Molinella is weeping for her 
children, dispersed far from their 
homes. Dozens of houses are closed 
and deserted; grass is growing in the 
streets. The city, formerly an active, 


industrious town, the great majority 
of whose people were country laborers, 
stands desolate. 


Before visiting Molinella I saw at 
Rome its exiled mayor, Signor Mas- 
saranti. Without violence of word or 
manner, with the calm resignation of 
the persecuted, this man painted for 
me the pathetic picture of his peo- 
ple’s suffering. He said practically 
nothing about himself. I already 
knew that he had fought legally for 
his rights up to the last, that he had 
been elected mayor over and over 
again, that he had blessed the whole 
district with an honest and progres- 
sive administration and by his exten- 
sive knowledge of scientific agricul- 


ture. But I learned these things from 
others. 


He himself merely described the 
struggle, the battle his people had 
fought for their rights and liberties. 
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He spoke slowly and deliberately. I 
cannot here describe all the persecu- 
tions this man, half of whose time 
is now spent in prison, has had to 
undergo. His life work is destroyed. 
The great cooperative society he 
founded has been forcibly dissolved 
and its property pillaged. His own 
fields are abandoned and uncultivated. 
That was the drama he unfolded be- 
fore my eyes. Out of the even flow 
of his words I picked one sentence 
which seemed to me to tell the whole 


story: “Le fascisme nous a defenex- 
tres.” 


Defenestres—that is to say, “thrown 
out of the window,” driven from 
home, driven from one’s farm, from 
one’s village, driven out by violence, 
by force. 


I have not heard a terser, more ex- 
pressive, more vivid summation of 
the Fascist Government’s policy to- 
ward its opponents than that word. 


Now that I have described to you 
the desolation of Molinella, now that 
you know what has happened to many 
a village in Italy, you can guess what 
impelled that 15-year-old boy to com- 
mit his wild act. He may have met 
on the streets of Bologna innocent 
young comrades begging their bread. 
He may have seen truckloads of weep- 
ing women and frightened children 
passing through the town. His gen- 
erous boyish heart may have been 
stirred to the depths by so much suf- 
fering, so much unhappiness. Is it 
not possible that his mind dwelt upon 
this misery until he decided to sacri- 
fice himself to end it all? 


He struck his blow. Others before 
him have struck theirs. Others after 
him may do the same, because violence 
begets violence. 


To those who wonder what could 
have possessed a child to venture such 
a deed I answer: “Bologna is only 
20 kilometres from Molinella.” 
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Children of the Sun 


Condensed from the Scientific American (January, ’27) 


Paul R. Heyl, Physicist, U. 8. Bureau of Standards 


HE first flush of dawn was in the 

sky. A motor, carrying a man 

and woman, was crossing Arizona. 
They passed an Indian adobe hut. 
Seated on the roof was a figure 
wrapped in a blanket, with only 
the face showing, gazing steadily to- 
ward the East. 

“A sun-worshipper!” said the man 
in the car. “It is curious how ex- 
tremes meet sometimes. At Flagstaff, 
the next town ahead, there’s an as- 
tronomical observatory—almost in 
sight of this heathen nonsense! I’}! 
bet that if that fellow knew only one- 
thousandth as much about the sun as 
the astronomers do, he would not be 
acting foolishly on his roof at this 
hour in the morning.” 

Yet had he himself known just 4 
little more, his regard for the actions 
of the Indian would have altered from 
contempt to something very like sym- 
pathy. The primitive man in the 
blanket knew this much: that his very 
existence depended upon the sun; and tc 
the sun in return he paid his devotion. 
The civilized man in the motor was 
probably unaware of the extent of his 
own indebtedness to the sun’s bounty. 

All living creatures must have food, 
and perhaps the most important and 
fundamental of food-substances is 
starch. Sometimes we eat it directly, 
as in bread and vegetables; sometimes 
indirectly, as when we eat the flesh 
of herbivorous animals. Starch feeds 
us all, animals and plants alike, with 
this important distinction: plants are 
provided with a laboratory in which 
they manufacture their own starch- 
food from its elements, carbon and 
water, while animals cannot do this, 
but ‘must depend, directly or indirect- 
ty, upon the services of plants for 
this purpose. The leaf of the plant 
is the laboratory in which the starch 
is manufactured; and although chlo- 
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rophyll plays its part, energy is need- 
ed as well, and this is supplied by 
the light and heat of the sun. 

The starch thus synthesized is used, 
after some further modification, in 
the formation of vegetable fibre, per- 
haps the woody trunk of a tree, which 
later may be cut down and burned 
in a fireplace. Many weeks or months 
of sunshine may be required to pro- 
duce the starch for a single stick of 
firewood, which may liberate all this 
energy in concentrated form in half 
an hour. 

The heat of a coal fire is of the 
same solar origin, but farther re- 
moved. The plants and trees of the 
Carboniferous period synthesized their 
starch and formed their substance 
just as do their modern descendants; 
but in the millions of years that have 
since elapsed, their material has 
passed through the stages of peat and 
lignite, and has become coal. The 
light and heat liberated in burning 
coal represented so much Carbonifer- 
ous sunshine, preserved for ages to 
be set free for our benefit. 

The heat of combustion of oils and 
gasoline has a similar pedigree. The 
energy of the burning gasoline which 
propelled our motor pilgrims through 
Arizona was at one time solar heat; 
but did they cast so much as a glance 
of thanks when the sun rose on that 
morning? I trow not. 

The more closely we examine the 
various manifestations of energy 
which contribute to our life on this 
earth, the more difficult it is to find 
any form of energy which cannot be . 
traced to the sun. For centuries be- 
fore the invention of the steam en- 
gine, all sea-borne trafiic was pro- 
pelled by sun-power, for the winds 
originate when one part of the earth 
becomes more intensely heated than 
others. The heated air of this region 
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expands and becomes _§ specifically 
lighter, and is forced up by the cooler 
and denser air surrounding it, which 
rushes in torrents that we call winds 
toward the more intensely heated re- 
gion. be 
Far-seeing men everywhere are look- 
ing to the development of water power 
as a substitute for coal; but this, too, 
is solar energy. Water which falls 
from a height must be replaced if 
the power is to continue available, 
and many foot-pounds of work must 
be expended, to put it back again. 
This is done for us by the sun, who 
expends his heat lavishly on the sur- 
face of the oceans, lakes and rivers, 
evaporating hundreds of tons of water 
daily. This enters the atmosphere 
as vapor, and is raised by wind power 
(which as we have seen is sun power) 
to fall again as rain on the uplands. 
The internal heat of the earth is 
another possible source of energy 
which of late years has actually been 
drawn upon. In certain districts of 
Italy and in Sonoma County, Califor- 
nia, jets of steam issue continually 
from crevices running deep into the 
earth. This steam is collected and 
used to operate steam boilers. It can- 
not be directly used in an engine, 
as it contains corrosive materials. 
Modern thought inclines to the opinioa 
that the internal heat of the earth is 
due principally to the slow decompo- 
sition of radioactive material in the 
rocks of the earth’s crust. Such a 
source of energy may, in a sense, he 


considered as extra-solar, though of 
course all such material, with its pos- 
sibilities of generating energy, came 
originally from the sun. 

When we consider how large a part 
is played by the use of fuel in our 
modern civilization, in metallurgy 
and manufacture, in lighting and 
transportation, in fact, in everything 
that distinguishes the life of man 
from that of the beasts; and when we 
recognize that all substitutes for fuel 
that are available to us derive their 
energy likewise from the sun, we may 
begin to realize the extent of our 
indebtedness to the sun’s bounty. Yet 
this is not all; for every breath we 
draw, every movement we make, aye, 
every thought that passes through our 
minds involves the combustion of a 
certain amount of fuel in the bodily 
system. Each one of us is a compli- 
cated heat engine, and the energy of 
the fuel supply comes, as we have 
seen, originally from the sun. 

When one visualizes the full per- 
spective which such considerations 
open out before the view, the Indian 
sun-worshipper ceases to be an object 
of contempt, and rather commands our 
sympathy; for childlike as may be his 
mode of expression, he has grasped, 
so far as his limited vision permits, 
one of the grandest concepts of mod- 
ern science, one of which many men 
of a higher grade of civilization seem 
to be totally ignorant. Truly we are 
in a very real sense all Children of 
the Sun. 





Our idea of a model husband is one who thinks his wife’s 
headache is as important as his own rheumatism.—Galveston 


News. 


A Rotarian is a man who does not grab the stool when there 
is a piano to be moved.—Rotarian Bulletin. 


As many say it, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” is simply an 
invitation to push—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


“I am sorry to do this,” said little Johnny, as he spread the 
jam on the baby’s face, “but I can’t have suspicion pointing its 
finger at me.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Machine Gun Madness 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (December 11, '26) 
William G. Shepherd 


OLONEL M. H. THOMPSON is 

selling his machine guns through- 

out the world to the armies of 
various nations. He knows so much 
about guns that during the war he 
was chief of staff of artillery—not at 
Chaumont, behind the lines, but out 
in the field of fighting—of the First 
Army. West Point produced him, 
and his father has devoted his life in 
the American service to the problem 
of making the American soldier’s 
small arms the deadliest in the world. 


But his new machine gun has 
spilled out of the regular military 
and police channels of trade into the 
hands of criminals, and he was re- 
cently telling me of the shock it had 
given him. When William McSwig- 
gin was shot in Chicago, Thompson 
hurried to that city. 


“The police had the gun with 
which McSwiggin had been killed,” 
Thompson told me. ‘‘We have a sec- 
ret number on these guns, so that 
we can trace every one of them to 
the dealers. I trailed this gun down, 
and found that it had gone, through 
a prominent sporting-goods store in 
Chicago, to a foreigner who owns a 
sporting-goods store in ‘The Valley,’ 
the hangout of some of the worst of 
the Chicago gangs. 


“The sporting-goods man admitted 
to me that he had sold one of my 
guns to someone—he didn’t know 
who it was. Then the detectives 
brought the little dealer in. For 
three days they treated him so 
roughly that I began to pity him. 
But he would not, or could not, re- 
veal the identity of the purchaser of 
the gun. 


““*Hymie’ Weiss was assassinated 
with a machine gun four months 
later. Our records showed that it 
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had been sold by a dealer in sporting 
goods in Chicago who did not know 
he was dealing with criminals. 


“In Elizabeth, N. J., a few weeks 
ago, a group of three men held up a 
truck carrying mail. They turned a 
machine gun on the driver and the 
guard without warning, and killed 
one and wounded the other. They 
threw away the gun after the crime. 
Our records show that it had passed 
through the hands of one of the long- 
est-established sporting-goods houses 
in New York, a house without a 
blemish on its reputation.” 


The rattle of this one machine gun 
in New Jersey against the mails elec- 
trified Washington. Within one week 
2500 marines were guarding post of- 
fices and mail-loading stations in 
every part of the country. And the 
government selected the Thompson 
machine gun to be used in protecting 
the mails. 


“T know there are gangs of crooks 
in various places who have offered as 
high as $1000 for one of these guns,” 
Colonel Thompson told me, ‘‘but ma- 
rines can be trusted not to sell out to 
them.”’ 


“TIsn’t there some way of keeping 
these machine guns out of the hands 
of criminals?” I asked. 


“IT don’t know any way of stopping 
it. What can I do?” replied the 
colonel. ‘‘My father, General John 
T. Thompson, invented this gun. He 
was the director of arsenals during 
the war, and he has devoted his life 
to a study of small arms. He has pro- 
duced this new weapon. It meets 
every demand that military men have 
ever made for a small machine gun. 
It weighs only 9% pounds, and the 
rifles that were carried during the 
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war weighed nine pounds. 
500 shots a minute. 


“In the next war soldiers will be 
equipped, not with old-fashioned 
rifles, but with this machine gun or 
with one even more deadly. Belgium 
has adopted the gun for its army. 
The Mexican Government has also 
adopted it. Other governments are 
going to take it up. Police depart- 
ments are buying it and _ state 
constabularies are being equipped 
with it. 


“How can one guarantee that the 
gun will be kept out of the hands 
of criminals? Here’s an instance. 
Benedict Crowell, who was Assistant 
Secretary of War during the World 
War, owns a coal mine in the Middle 
West. He had three of these ma- 
chine guns locked in a safe in his 
office. The other night 25 men en- 
tered the office, broke open the safe 
and stole the three guns... . If trou- 
ble ever breaks out at Herrin, ill., 
again, it will be a machine-gun trou- 
ble. Our records show that deputy 
sheriffs on each side of that fight 
have bought several of our guns. No 
one could have refused to sell these 
guns to a duly accredited deputy 
sheriff. Both sides purchased their 
guns legitimately, and there was no 
law to prevent the sales. 


“Our guns are sold with the stipu- 
lation that the dealers shall be re- 
sponsible for their not falling into the 
hands of unauthorized persons. How 
can we go any further than that? 


It shoots 


“You see,” he explained, “if we 
sell this gun to policemen and offi- 
cers of the law, we must handle it 
through local firms. It must be on 
the domestic market. It is the local 
firm that always persuades the po- 
lice department of the value of a 
weapon and makes the sale. The 
only thing we can do is to trust to 
the good citizenship and the decency 
of the men in the firms that handle 
our goods.” 


In Chicago I had been told by Ed 
Dunlap, who is agent for the Thomp- 
son machine gun in that district, 
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that he believed there were 40 or 
50 of these guns “‘loose’”’ in the Chi- 
cago district. There is no punish- 
ment, by law, for the firm that sells 
one of these guns to a man who uses 
it for criminal purposes. On behalf 
of General Thompson and working 
with the police, Dunlap traced down 
the guns which had been sold legiti- 
mately in his district to police de- 
partments, sheriffs and guardians of 
banks and business houses. 


“There were about 50 of them 
that I couldn’t find,” he said. 


I got a machine-gun sergeant to 
tell me what 50 machine guns really 
means: ‘‘Why, one machine gun can 
cut a man in two like a pair of scis- 
sors. Fifty! How many machine 
guns do you suppose are needed to 
cover a brigade of 15,000 men in 
battle? Thirty-two. In the military 
sense, 50 machine guns would pro- 
tect over 23,000 infantrymen.”’ 


The Browning machine gun used 
in the American army weighs over 
30 pounds. The Thompson gun is 
but 11 ounces heavier than an army 
rifle. It seems to be what the un- 
derworld was waiting for. Your old 
Wild West gunman could shoot six 
or maybe a dozen shots in a minute, 
counting relcading. Multipiy him 
by the effectiveness of this new 
shooting iron. He grows into 18 or 
even more armed men. 


Today there is no law anywhere 
that seems to stand successfully be- 
tween the machine gun and the pub- 
lic. The automobile gave us new 
sets of laws. The radio did likewise. 
Now something new has happened 
in the gun world. This new gun, an 
epoch-making thing in the annals of 
crime, must be controlled by new 
laws, for it actually gives the crimi- 
nal who possesses it a superior 
power over all ordinary equipment 
of the forces of law and order. 


Today only the honor and decency 
of merchants of sporting goods is 
preventing the promiscuous sale of 
these amazing new weapons to any- 
one who has the money to buy. 
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Wizardry in A Research Laboratory 


Condensed from The World’s Work (January, ’'27) 
Edgar C. Wheeler 


ee OUR job here is to do as you 

Please. Find the thing that 

interests you most, and work at 
it.” Such were the instructions given 
to a young scientist, Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, when he joined the research 
staff of the General Electric Co. 17 
years ago. The thing that interested 
him most was the inside of an incan- 
descent lamp. From countless experi- 
ments he discovered that by coiling 
the filament as a helix and using argon 
instead of vacuum he could reduce 
the cost of the light to one-half. 
Hence, the rest of us today save close 
to a billion dollars a year in light 
bills. 

Again, during the investigations of 
the effects of various gases, Dr. Lang- 
muir hit upon a chemical combination 
which produced the highest tempera- 
ture yet used. Studying heat losses 
of tungsten filaments in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, he found that at a cer- 
tain temperature the hydrogen broke 
up into atoms. When the atoms re- 
combined into molecules, they set free 
intense heat. Today that discovery 
has been developed into a new method 
of atomic hydrogen are welding which 
promises the noiseless construction of 
steel buildings. I saw the white 
flame of the torch played upon the 
seam where two pieces of steel were 
joined. Instantly the steel melted 
and ran like butter. Cooling, the two 
pieces of steel became as one, without 
the use of any soldering material. 
The welded joints held firm, even 
when, under tremendous pressure, the 
beam itself was crumpled. 

Dr. Langmuir has also given us the 
vacuum tubes of radio, which enable 
us to enjoy perfect reproduction of 
broadcasting. Yet his achievements 
merely typify the work of a whole 
group of remarkable men at Schenec- 
tady, who have made scientific re- 
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search a vital thing in the everyday 
lives of people everywhere. The spirit 
shown in the five-story factory of sci- 
ence in which they work is one of 
the most significant things in mod- 
ern industry. I know of nothing quite 
like it anywhere. Imagine a great 
manufacturing company saying to a 
group of its men: “Do what you like 
best. Take as much time as you wish. 
We demand no immediate returns. 
All we ask is that you, as trained 
scientists, venture into fields unknown 
to us and tell us what you find. It 
may take years; we are willing to 
wait.” 

“The impossible,” Dr. W. R. Whit- 
ney, the director of the laboratory, 
has said, “is that which we have not 
yet learned to do.” It is in this spirit 
that he and his associates have over- 
come obstacles apparently insur- 
mountable. An outstanding sample of 
this unbeatable spirit of research was 
the early work of Dr. W. D. Coolidge, 
h nored the world over for his in- 
vention of the super X-ray tube and 
the little portable X-ray apparatus 
[see article on page 619]. Dr. Cool- 
idge sought a means by which brittle 
tungsten metal could be made pliant 
and drawn out into fine wire for fila- 
ments. The great value of tungsten 
is that it is the hardest of metals, 
has the highest melting point of any, 
and, when produced in the ductile 
state, is the strongest metal known. 

At first used for filaments, however, 
tungsten was extremely brittle. <A 
slight jar might break it. Virtually 
every scientist agreed that it was 
fundamentally a brittle metal and 
never could be made pliable. But 
Coolidge refused to accept the “estab- 
lished fact.” He found that at ex- 
tremely high temperatures he could 
bend a tiny piece of it ever so little. 
Then, by flattening it, he found that 
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he could lengthen it a trifle. Next, he 
discovered that as the metal cooled it 
could be bent a little more. By con- 
tinually flattening it and drawing it 
out at progressively lower tempera- 
tures, he eventually worked it into 
thoroughly pliant wire. 


This was a revolutionary discovery. 
For whereas virtually every other 
wnetal becomes more pliable with in- 
creased heat, the process with tungs- 
ten is reversed. Dr. Coolidge labored 
many years more to perfect the pres- 
ent manufacturing process by which 
tungsten ingots are swaged by me- 
chanical hands into thinner and thin- 
ner rods, until at last they become 
wire finer than hair. One of the deli- 
cate threads is so strong that if you 
try to break it, it will cut into your 
hands. 


In another room I came upon Dr. 
F. D. Wilson, who for years has been 
busy brewing sticky messes of var- 
nish. He has finally perfected an in- 
sulating material which withstands 
the tests of time, refuses to crack, yet 
is thin enough to permeate every 
crack and crevice in a coil of wire. 


Its use already has effected large sav- 
ings in the making of electrical ma- 
chines. 


A few doors away were men who 
spend their hours exploring the se- 
crets of vibration. They have found 
out how it happens that sometimes « 
wheel of a huge turbine generator 
will be set into vibration until it flies 
apart. With amazingly high speed 
photography they have pictured the 
actual bursting, and have devised 
ways to prevent it. 

I met the men who, with Dr. W. P. 
Davey, have learned how to measure, 
to the millionths of an inch, atomic 
specks of matter. To them every 
lump of metal, far from being the 
solid mass which it seems, is com- 
posed of intricate systems of atoms, 
arranged in wonderfully symmetrical 
crystal forms. An atom, they say, Is 
about as large compared with a base- 
ball as a baseball is when compared 
with the earth. Yet with the aid of 
X-ray photographs, Dr. Davey has re- 
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vealed thin, shadowy lines which are 
actual pictures of orderly rows of 
atoms. By learning of the structure 
and arrangement of atoms, Dr. Dav2y 
and his associates can determine with 
uncanny accuracy the brittleness, 
toughness, or pliability of any metal. 
So they are learning how to prolong 
the life of metal parts and machines, 
and how to compound new and better 
metals to serve particular needs. 

The men at Schenectady have ac- 
complished many other marvelous 
things. They have developed a method 
of reclaiming and refining used motor 
oil, which returns to the oil its origi- 
nal lubricating properties; the port- 
able electro-cardiograph, which elec- 
trically records and measures defects 
in human heart action; clear fused 
quartz, which can carry curative ultra- 
violet rays around corners, or can be 
used for heat-resisting lenses and in- 
sulators; and the photo-electric cell, 
the amazing electrical “eye” by which 
pictures can be sent across the coun- 
try by wire, and over the seas by 
radio. 

The field of service of these men is 
as wide as the world and beyond. In 
the footsteps cf the great Steinmetz, 
they have learned how to send two- 
million-volt lightning bolts crashing 
across their laboratories and so have 
found ways of protection against the 
thunderbolts of nature. They have 
lightened human drudgery, relieved 
suffering, shortened time and space, 
harnessed new sources of power for 
the work of the world, and given us 
new glimpses into the meaning of 
the universe. And yet they say that 
what they have done is only a fore- 
taste of what the future holds. 


The indomitable spirit of achieve- 
ment which inspires Dr. Whitney and 
his men is expressed on a little sheet 
of paper on the wall in Dr. Langmuir’s 
office: 

Got any rivers they say are uncross- 
able? 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel 

through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible, 

Doing the thing that no one can do. 
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Introducing “G. B. S.” 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (January, '27) 
Archibald Henderson, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


George Bernard Shaw, dramatist, critic, 
novelist, socialist, vegetarian, teetotaller, and 
egotist extraordinary, was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, on July 26, 1856. 

His father was a Protestant gentleman, a 
retired civil servant who had sold his pension 
and embarked the proceeds in a wholesale corn 
business. His mother was an excellent musi- 
cian who later became a teacher of singing 
in London. “The great point about my fam- 
ily was its respectability,” Shaw himself has 
said. 

“As to education, I had none.” He at- 
tended four day schools in Dublin, leaving 
the last of these at the age of 15 to become a 
clerk in a land agent’s office. All his edu- 
cation was acquired at home, where the 
musical talents of Dublin frequently gathered 
to meet his mother, and at the National Gal- 
lery, where he prowled with Bohn’s transla- 
tion of Vasari in hand. In 1876, the family 
moved to London. Here Shaw worked with 
the prephene company while writing his first 
novel, 


“I was driven to write because I could do 
nothing else,” he says. “I did not want to 
write.” For nine years his efforts were 
crowned with no success. “I wrote novel 
after novel, five long ones in all, and innum- 
erable articles. No publisher would touch 
them.” In those nine years he made six 
pounds only—‘“‘And yet I have been called an 
upstart.” 

In 1885, through the friendship of William 
Archer, he reviewed books for the Pall Mall 
Gazette; in 1888 he became music and art 
critic of the London Star. Later he became 
dramatic critic of the Saturday Review, writ- 
ing some of his most important critical essays. 


He joined the Fabian Society, the original 
organization of “parlor” socialists, in 1884, 
and for years was active as a street orator 
and pamphleteer. His Fabian Essays, edited 
in 1889, were the first of his socialist writ- 
ings. The Fabians were opportunists who 
were satisfied to use the ordinary political 
machinery, and had no thought of overthrow- 
ing violently the existing social and indus- 
trial conditions which they sought to remedy. 

In 1898 he married Miss Charlotte Frances 
Payne-Townsend, 

He has produced an amazing volume of 
work. The play early became his favorite 
form, and it has been said that he now writes 
novels, essays, tracts, and dramas all in the 
play form. 

Essays on social and economic matters, on 
the War, the Irish question, art, music, and 
the drama comprise his more serious prose. 
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At 70 we find Shaw still an ardent agitator, 
heralded as Great Britain’s greatest living 
dramatist (to which he responds “Why 
living?”). His favorite exercises are motor 
driving, bicycling, swimming, and _public- 
speaking; his recreation, “anything except 
sport.” 

HEN I began to write Bernard 

Shaw’s biography, 20-odd years 

ago, he was virtually unknown 
to fame. Today, Shaw is the world’s 
greatest living writer—a rank at- 
tained upon the death of Anatole 
France. The recent award to Shaw 
of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
merely confirms this verdict. 

In part due to his genius, in part 
due to increased facilities of com- 
munication, Shaw has been more 
widely discussed, and his plays more 
universally produced throughout the 
world, than has been the case with 
any other dramatist who has ever 
lived. 

The sprightly figure of Shaw, so 
ascetic, yet so playful, so elfish, has 
produced a more astoundingly di- 
verse series of reactions than the lit- 
erature of any age can afford. The 
estimates of Shaw are varied as the 
moods, poses, and attitudes of this 
chameleon temperament. 


With a grim seriousness, Shaw has 
devoted a lifetime to the creation of 
a fantastic legend concerning him- 
self. Impatient at the lagging snail 
pace at which recognition of his 
genius moved, he resolved with naive 
shamelessness to use the most mod- 
ern methods of “acceleration” by 
which reputations are now built— 
gay asseveration and reasseveration 
of his own genius. ‘‘I have advertised 
myself so well that I find myself, 
while still in middle life, almost as 
legendary a person as the Flying 
Dutchman.” 
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The campaign of self-laudation 
thus entered with deliberation, suc- 
ceeded like success. He mesmerized 
the public into accepting a view of 
him so fantastic and legendary as to 
bear no true resemblance to the real 
man. This is the first paradox in the 
life of Shaw. The fantastic creature 
which he playfully calls “‘G. B. S.” is 
a Frankenstein monster of his own 
creation, marked by the weirdest 
lack of resemblance to its creator. 


Behind this paradox a more tragic 
paradox lies concealed. Shaw early 
discovered that a campaign of self- 
laudation was not in itself sufficient 
to convince the world of his genius. 
With all his native Irish wit, he pro- 
ceeded to give to the idea of his 
possession of genius the character of 
a perverse and colossal joke. He 
did not convince the skeptical public 
that he was a genius; he merely 
touched their sense of the absurd by 
his bold and witty assertion of the 
fact. From this piquant attitude 
toward himself, he inevitably came 


to adopt a similarly piquant attitude 
toward everything he saw in the life 
around him. 


More than 20 years ago, Shaw 
made confession: ‘“‘My case is really 
the case of Rabelais over again. 
When I first began to promulgate 
my opinions, I found that they ap- 
peared extravagant. In order to get 
a hearing, it was necessary for me to 
obtain the footing of a privileged 
lunatic, with the licens of a jester. 
Fortunately, the matter was very 
easy. I had only to say with perfect 
simplicity what I seriously meant, to 
make everybody laugh. My method 
has therefore been to take the utmost 
trouble to find the right thing to say, 
and then say it with the utmost lev- 
ity. And all the time the real joke 
is that I am in earnest.” 


A decade passed, and Shaw awoke 
to the discovery that his propaganda 
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of self-puffery and his program of 
professional waggery had succeeded 
beyond his wildest dreams. ‘For 
ten years past,’’ he mischievously 
maintained, ‘with an unprecedented 
pertinacity and obstination, I have 
been dinning into the public head 
that I am an extraordinarily witty, 
brilliant, and clever man. That is 
now part of the public opinion of 
England; and no power in heaven or 
earth will ever change it.”’ 


Veracious as is this amusing dic- 
tum, Shaw had also in the process 
unwittingly convinced that same 
public of his fundamental frivolity 
and constitutional insincerity. At 
the very maturity of his powers, 
Shaw realized the cruel reaction 
upon himself of his own ironic life- 
jest. He was hoist by his own pet- 
ard. Too late, it seemed, for Harle- 
quin to change his spots. 


But within the past decade, a mir- 
acle has taken place. Bernard Shaw 
has come into his own. Since the 
War, he has come to be generally 
recognized as a serious thinker, of 
international influence and far-reach- 
ing power. 


The public has at last discovered, 
behind the gaudy mask of the artist, 
the true lineaments of the man. This 
is the man who has based his achieve- 
ments upon the Victorian virtue of 
relentless perseverance, and led a 
passionate crusade for purity, for 
sanity, for clear thinking, for intel- 
lectual courage, for honest criticism. 
Memorable are his words: “This is 
the true joy in life: the being used 
for a purpose recognized by yourself 
as a mighty one; the being thor- 
oughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap-heap; the being 
a force of nature, instead of a fever- 
ish, selfish, little clod of ailments 
and grievances, complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to mak- 
ing you happy.” 
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How the Movie Camera Lies 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (January, '27) 


Sumner Smith 


HE camera never lies, they say. 

And yet—in the movies, things are 

not always what they seem. The 
cowboy may never have set foot with- 
in a hundred miles of the canyon 
he leaped. Those castles whose size 
and magnificence gave you a thr'll 
probably could be carried around on 
the running board of a flivver. They 
were just clever paintings on glass. 


More and more, as motion pictures 
develop, producers utilize clever il- 
lusions—tricks of photography, light- 
ing and what may be loosely called 
scene painting—to make the action of 
photoplays more convincing. A pho- 
toplay script may specify a scene in 
almost any location in the world and 
it can be made easily without trans- 
porting actors and cameramen off 
their own “lot.” 


Take the glass backgrounds, for 


example. A scene representing the 
lower part of the desired location is 
constructed in the studio. Then, 
working from photographs, a clever 
artist copies the upper part of the 
location on glass. When the time ar- 
rives to “shoot” the scene, the two 
may be matched together without dis- 
closing the line of junction in the 
completed film. The glass part of this 
composite scene is smaller than the 
portion that has been built, but it is 
smaller in a definite proportion, in 
accordance with careful calculation of 
perspective, camera focus, and similar 
details. When the scene is photo- 
graphed, the glass part is hung in a 
frame close to the camera. The huge 
cathedral shown in “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame” was an excellent early 
example of this method of working 
with miniature glass backgrounds. 
But why go to the trouble of build- 
ing a two-section set of the House of 
Commons, say, if that’s what’s wanted 
in a picture? Can’t an actual mov- 
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ing picture of the House of Commons 
be made, and then the studio action 
placed on that picture by double er- 
posure? Yes, that is done also. But 
it is a complicated process, and one 
of the most ingenious ever developed 
for the screen. Frank Williams 
worked on this idea 17 years before 
he used it successfully. By this 
method the cowboy can leap a 50-foot 
chasm on his horse without ever leav- 
ing the studio, and hero and villain 
may stage an entirely convincing 
death struggle on the edge of a cliff 
without ever going near the cliff. 

Few are aware of the extent to which 
this legitimate and ingenious trick- 
ery is practiced. The secrets of their 
tricks are jealously guarded by film 
companies. Will Hays, “movie czar,” 
has told producers that widespread 
understanding of film artifices would 
cause the pictures to lose realism. 
The principal fear, of course, is that 
daring heroes may lose prestige. 
Once let it be known that a “stunt” 
had been “faked” by a particular 
actor, and movie audiences thereafter 
would look with suspicion even upon 
his most courageous exploits. 

One of the most useful devices in 
the cameraman’s bag of tricks is the 
practice of turning the crank of a 
camera backward. When the camera 
action is reversed and the film run 
through the projector normally, the 
action that was pictured is reversed 
on the screen. You’ve seen a film hero 
rush toward a high wall, leap upward, 
catch the top and then draw himself 
up and over the wall? Reverse mo- 
tion—nine times out of ten! What 
the actor really did was crawl over 
the top of the wall from the opposite 
side, drop to the ground and then run 
away—backwards. You’ve seen—es- 
pecially in comedies—an actor run 
into the path of a rapidly moving au- 
tomobile, get knocked down and run 
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over, and immediately arise and walk 
away unhurt? Reverse motion again! 

As the cameraman began grinding, 
the automobile started backing away 
and the actor started walking back- 
ward toward the sidewalk. When the 
resulting film was run in correct se- 
quence, the automobile was shown 
dashing down upon and running into 
the man who seemed to stroll nonchal- 
antly into its path. In this case, an- 
other ingenious but simple camera 
trick was also employed—slow crank- 
ing. To reproduce the effect of a 
swiftly moving auto, the cameraman 
turned his crank with leisurely deli»- 
eration. When this slowly taken film 
was later projected at normal speed, 
the thrilled audience saw action of 
some duration compressed into a few 
moments with the resulting illusion 
that the oncoming car was traveling 
at high speed. 


Once, when photographic trickery 
Was new, a tragedy of the films oc- 
curred in Great Britain. An English 
producer saw an American film in 
which the hero, swinging from the 
cowcatcher of a speeding express 
train, pulled from the tracks to safety 
the limp body of the heroine. The 
Englishman didn’t know that the 
scene was faked, that the engine 
backed away after the hero had 
dropped the lady on the ties while the 
camera ground backward. And when 
his cast attempted to duplicate the 
feat, from a real express train, the 
actress was killed. 

Dashing bravely through the roar- 
ing flames, the hero risks almost cer- 
tain death to rescue the child at the 
head of the fire-swept stairway—with- 
out even singeing his wavy hair! 
Stage flames from burning clouds of 
lycopedium powder, highly spectacular 
but not even very hot, were blown 
across the set between the actor and 
the camera. So it was that many 
of the effects in recent war pictures 
were obtained. 

Albert E. Smith, during the Span- 
ish-American war, put over what is 
probably the first bit of movie trick- 
ery on record. The battleship Maine 
had just been sunk. People demand- 
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ed pictures of the battle scenes, pic- 
tures there was no way of getting. So 
in his Brooklyn back yard Smith set 
up a tank and filled it with water. 
His men whittled miniature blocks of 
wood to resemble battleships, and 
Smith pasted newspaper photograpks 
of the ships to their sides. Then, with 
red-hot wire he set off tiny charges 
of powder behind the miniature bat- 
tleships. What the camera, steadily 
grinding a few feet away, recorded 
was a realistic picture of a battle flect 
in action. This identical method is 
still in use—for depicting floods, fires, 
shipwrecks and similar catastrophes 
where the destruction of actual houses 
and ships is too costly even for the 
movies. 


In “The Ten Commandments,” the 
waters of the Red Sea were seen to 
part to let the fleeing Israelites pass 
through—only to close in a gushing 
cataract upon the pursuing armies of 
Pharoah. This spectacle was obtained 
by double exposure. A part of the 
picture, later to contain the fleeing 
tribes, was blocked off. Then a scene 
was made showing water rushing 
into a glass-sided trough from the 
sides above. Two records were made 
of this, the first with the camera 
cranked backward. This represented 
the parting of the waters; and the 
other, their closing again. Now the 
film was again exposed, this time 
with the water scenes blocked out, and 
the armies marching on dry land; 4s 
well they might, for there was no 
water anywhere near them. 


The effect of distance depends en- 
tirely on perspective. It was recently 
desired to give the illusion of great 
length to a vaulted corridor on a 
set, which consisted of a short row of 
arches with costumed guards at each. 
These guards were so chosen that 
the man at the first arch was of mag- 
nificent stature; the next one not quite 
so large; and so on down to the last, 
who was a small boy. Moreover, the 
arches themselves were made succes- 
sively smaller as the distance from the 
camera increased. The completed pic- 
ture showed a corridor of impressive 
length. 
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Pagan Demigods 


Condensed from The Independent (December 18, ’26), 
Silas Bent 


N the American pantheon are en- 
shrined Rudy and Trudy, Suzanne 
and the Babe, Red Grange and Gene 
Tunney, and a host of bathing bean- 
ties, tennis champions, baseball play- 
ers, Channel swimmers, and football 
stars. Indeed, if we seek an explana- 
tion of certain demonstrations of mass 
emotion, we shall find, I think, that 
the United States has gone pagan. 
There was Tulsa, for instance: a 
Tulsa girl had been crowned at Atlan- 
tic City as the reigning American 
beauty, and her home town in Okla: 
homa welcomed her with brass bands 
and an airplane escort. Business men 


quit work to parade in her honor. 
The mayor gave her the keys to the 
city as though she were a visiting po- 
tentate; the day was declared a holl- 
day, and a State made merry. 


Then consider St. Louis. After 38 
years the city won the baseball cham- 
pionship, and greeted its returning 
salaried heroes with bombs and con- 
fetti. Business was suspended, even 
as in Tulsa; whistles and sirens 
shrieked, and mounted policemen 
headed a pageant through lanes close- 
packed with more than 100,000 fren- 
zied spectators. Automobiles and 
jewels were presented to Mr. Hornsby 
and his capable paid assistants by 
their worshippers. 

In New York, the demonstration» 
accorded to Miss Ederle and Mrs. Cor- 
son far surpassed the welcome extend- 
ed to Queen Marie, or, on an earlier 
occasion to the Prince of Wales. The 
celebration of the armistice which end- 
ed the World War did not cause great- 
er excitement, occupy more newspaper 
space, nor float through the upper 
atmosphere of Manhattan a greater 
length of ticker tape. 

There was Philadelphia: where 
133,000 persons paid $2,000,000 to 
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see an exhibition of brute strength. 
The champion pugilist thereafter 
was officially promoted to be a 
lieutenant of Marines, and received 
his commission from the hands 
of New York City’s mayor. His wel- 
come back to Greenwich Village was 
as gorgeous as the welcome to Ger- 
trude Ederle. He was feted and toast- 
ed even beyond the football stars who 
followed him on page one. 


But the football season canonized 
its score, where the squared circle 
boasted of a single divinity. Whether 
you paid $5 for a seat to witness a 
game or $500 for a box; whether your 
particular pigskin god was Caulkins 
of Princeton or Born of the Navy or 
Butler of Pennsylvania or Sprague 2f 
the Army or Pratt of Harvard or Wy- 
man of Northwestern; whether you 
chanted under the direction of one 
cheer leader or another in a strictly 
regimented ritual, you must have ex- 
perienced the wild contagion of vic- 
tory or the bitter grief of defeat; the 
sense of a religious faith justified or 
overridden. Unquestionably 15,000,000 
persons witnessed gridiron matches 
this year, with gate receipts totaling 
more than $30,000,000. 


Football heroes are admired for 
their agility, courage, and strength. 
Babe Ruth, according to the staid edi- 
torial columns of the New York Times, 
“wears the laurel amid the deafening 
plaudits of the American nation” be- 
cause he knocked three home runs in 
a World Series game. But it was not 
because of any of these qualities that 
100,000 telegrams of condolence were 
sent when Rudolph Valentino die‘: 
it was because he was beautiful in the 
movies. In the flesh he was a quite 
commonplace-looking person, but he 
had the Golconda gift of screening 
well; and thus his image was wor- 
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shipped with singular intensity by 
millions of women and girls. In some 
cities the telephone service was de- 
moralized while the operators gave 
vent to their grief. Scores were hurt 
among the hysterical mobs which 
fought for a view of the body, while 
hundreds of policemen held them in 
check. 


The variance in attitude of the news- 
Papers toward the concurrent death of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Valentino 
is accountable when we remember that 
the papers keep alight the altar fires 
for our pagan deities, feeding the 
flames with wood pulp and the glazed 
paper of the rotogravure sections. I 
talked the other day with Harry C. 
Klemfuss, who had his share in those 
eed goings on around Valentino’s 

ier. 


Mr. Klemfuss is not, as you may 
surmise, a movie press agent. He is 
“retained” by an up-to-date “morti- 
cian,” and his efforts were on behalf 
of this undertaker, who had Valen- 
tino’s body in charge. It was Mr. 
Klemfuss who supplied the press with 
advance stories about the “Gold Room” 
where the late movie star would lie 
in state; with advance necrologues— 
widely printed—about the embalmer 
who, with wax and paraffin, would 
skillfully restore the beauty of the 
features; with advance stories, much 
exaggerated, about the size of the 
crowds, on the theory that a crowd 
tends to augment itself; it was he who 
supplied forbidden refreshments to 
the policemen and journalistic obitu- 
ary artists; who posed the catafalque 
and funeral cortege beforehand for the 
photographers, so that one paper was 
on the street with pictures of the 
funeral before it took place. It was 
he who, with journalistic compliane:, 
fanned the public interest into hys- 
teria. When his client had achieved 
a million lines of free advertising, he 
stopped counting. He told me, with 
pardonable pride, that one newspaper 
carried the name of the undertakers 
establishment in 14-point type four 
days running on its first page. 


The press agent, the reporter, and 
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the news editor are high priests of 
the modern American cult of pagan- 
ism. I do not mean by this, obviously, 
that they are seeking to renew the 
worship of the old gods, Zeus and 
Apollo and Aphrodite; I am not using 
paganism as synonymous with heath- 
enism. What I have in mind is the 
spontaneous worship of the human 
body in manifestations of beauty and 
skill and strength, such as gave rise 
in Rome and Athens to the Olympics, 
the bacchanals, and the sports of the 
amphitheater, until the Emperors 
Constantine, Theodosius, and Justinian 
took things in hand and substituted 
Christianity. 


Signs and portents are not lacking 
that something is happening to Chris- 
tianity. Religion has a critical fight 
on its hands. Among many observ- 
ers of the fact, I need mention only 
Dr. E. R. Groves, of Boston Univer- 
sity. “Religion has been displaced,” 
he says; “a new civilization built on 
a pleasure basis is an actuality.” I 
think it may be plausibly argued that 
there has been a recrudescence in this 
century of the old pagan worship of 
the flesh. 


Our industrial civilization, which 
makes for sedentary occupation and 
supplies machines for what might be 
muscle-building tasks, has  height- 
ened our native appreciation of phy- 
sical achievement and comeliness. 
We no longer look with Puritanic dis- 
favor upon the body. Young men’s 
and young women’s Christian associa- 
tions maintain gymnasiums and swim- 
ming pools. The cultivation of beauty 
is not rated nowadays as heretical or 
perilous; even the lipstick may be 
used in public. We accord unaffected 
admiration to heroes of the screen, 
diamond, gridiron, and tennis court. 
Football games crowd international 
politics off the first pages of our news- 
papers, and athletic stars succeed 
bathing beauties in our picture sec- 
tions. We burn incense to grace, sym- 
metry, youth, loveliness, heft, and 
skill. Our religious calendar is a 
tabulation of sporting events, and our 
Aphrodite is “Miss America.” 
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The Value of the Picture on the Wall 


Condensed from The Mentor (December, '26) 


Harriette Ashbrook 


HIS is the true story of an exten- 

sive experiment in testing the 

value of mural paintings in the 
school-room, an experiment to deter- 
mine the influence of good art on the 
characters of children. 


There is, we know, plenty of art 
in school-rooms today. Good reproduc- 
tions of ancient and modern painters 
and sculptors hang on the walls of 
lecture and recitation rooms. But the 
novel feature of this experiment lies 
in the fact that the murals in ques- 
tion were painted not for the world 
at large but for the children of a 
particular age in a particular school. 
Their appeal is special and, therefore, 
all the more potent. 


The experiment started about four 
years ago. The belief was current 


among the teachers and the principal 
of a large elementary public schoo) 
in an Eastern city that beautiful wali 
paintings would have a tremendously 
beneficial effect upon the morale of 


the pupils. Fine murals, they rea- 
soned, had been used from time im- 
memorial to give man a more inspir- 
ing concept of life. 


If they have their influence upon 
men and women how much greater 
would be their effect upon the mind 
of the growing child in the most im- 
pressionable years of his existence? 
Would it not be possible to make the 
school building such a place of real 
beauty, such a stimulant to imagina- 
tion and endeavor, that there would 
be created in the children who at- 
tended it a reverence for its dignity 
and the things for which it stood? 


As a first step the principal went 
to a well-known artist, William Clarke 


Rice, and asked him to paint a picture - 


for the school, confessing that he 
could pay him but a fraction of what 
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it would be worth. Then he made 
plain to the painter what they were 
trying to do and prove in the school. 
The artist soon became as interested 
in the experiment as the principal, 
and agreed to paint the picture. 


The painting by Mr. Rice was an his- 
torical one, in the assembly room of 
the school, depicting an incident 
which, above all others, would bring 
home to the children the relation of 
past to present. It showed an early 
trader well known in colonial history 
bargaining with the Indians for the 
identical piece of land on which the 
school now stands. 


In the four years that have followed 
this beginning many other rooms 
have been decorated—the kindergar- 
ten, the art room, the library, the 
sewing room, the natural history room, 
even some of the grade rooms and the 
earpenter shop. It is hoped that 
eventually every room in the school 
will have appropriate murals. 


The library, also the work of Mr. 
Rice, deserves particular mention. 
Above the bookcases there stretches 
around the room a frieze on which are 
depicted those characters best loved 
by children—Robinson Crusoe, Poca- 
hontas, Alice in Wonderland, the Mad 
Hatter, Captain Kidd, Huckleberry 
Finn, Tiny Tim, Aladdin and many 
others, all of them chosen by vote of 
the scholars. 


The sewing room by the same artist 
is decorated with a frieze represent- 
ing the march of fashion from the 
days'of Mother Eve, clad only in her 
own bright hair and garlands cf flow- 
ers, up to the eminently attractive 
young girl of today, in modish style. 
In between is a colorful procession 
that includes the rich beauty of the 
Egyptian and Byzantine periods, the 
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austere grace of Greek draperies, and 


the panniered elegance of the French 
court. 


The art room is decorated by Willy 
Pogany with paintings illustrating 
some of the great epochs in the his- 
tory of art—Michelangelo at work 
with sculptor’s chisel, Velasquez paint- 
ing a Spanish princess, a Greek 
artisan at work on a vase, the wild 
and colorful barbarity of the ancient 
Aztecs. 


Just what has been the practical 
result of all this? The principal of 
the school answers the question: 


“Let us consider scholarship first 
of all,” he says. “During the four- 
year period of the experiment our 
records show that the average for 
the school has increased by about ten 
percent. 


“The improvement in the general 
morale of the school is really remark- 
able. Four years ago hardly a day 
passed that some incorrigible child 
was not brought into my office in the 
midst of a tantrum or a fit of sullen 
stubborness. Today that happens on 
rare occasions. Truancy also has been 
greatly reduced. In fact, it is now 
practically nil. 


“Here’s another interesting result: 
We used to have great difficulty in- 
teresting the girls in sewing. They 
could not see why they should labor 
at what they considered tedious busi- 
ness when they could get their dress- 
es so cheaply in the stores. Then we 
gave them, through the paintings that 
decorate the room, an idea of the de- 
velopment of costuming; we appealed 
through the pictures to their imagi- 
nation; we aroused in them the desire 


to work with line and color and fabric 
—to create. The result is that for the 
past several years we have won the 
coveted district sewing prize. 


“In the carpenter shop we have be- 
gun much the same thing. Many of 
the boys look down with contempt 
upon work with their hands. They 
want ‘white collar’ jobs. So we’re try- 
ing to give them some conception of 
the real dignity of manual labor. Our 
first picture, by Leo Kober, has been 
hung—the gaunt skeleton of a sky- 
scraper embodying in its steel girders 
something of the power and progress 
of the generation of which these boys 
are a part. 


“We also have much less difficulty 
in the kindergarten rooms since we 
have transformed them from mere 
schoolrooms to places where the little 
tots live on intimate terms with their 
Mother Goose friends prancing around 
the walls. Time was when the first 
day of school was marked by a crowd 
of frightened, homesick youngsters 
crying for their mothers. Today they 
are too entranced by their surround- 
ings to make the usual disturbance. 
And who, seeing this gay parade of 
nursery favorites, can fail to under- 
stand their spell. 


“The success of the experiment is 
unquestioned. In fact, it is an experi- 
ment no longer. We have, we believe, 
conclusively established our contention 
that beautiful art created for the child 
and appealing directly to him is a 
potent factor in his development.” 


Note: The school referred to in this article 
is officially known as Public School No. 43, 
the Bronx, New York City. The principal who 
conceived and carried on the enterprise of 
decorating the school walls is Mr. Elias Sil- 
berstein. 





They tell of a strange case in a small Missouri town. A man 


complained of pains in his heel. 
teeth, but the pains continued. 


His physicians removed his 
They removed his tonsils, and 


still the pains remained. As a final resort they removed his 
shoe and the X-ray revealed a long-embedded needle in his heel. 


—Kansas City Star. 
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On the Air -- 2 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (October, ’26) 
H. V. Kaltenborn 


T will be only a short time before a 
Tadio receiving-set will be installed 
in every school-house in the United 

States. The opportunity to have 
school-children participate in such 
great public events as the inaugura- 
tion of a president, a political con- 
vention, a program that marks some 
historic occasion, cannot be neglected. 
Such studies as history, government, 
and civics can thereby be given a new 
meaning. 


Education is radio’s greatest oppor- 
tunity. Already about 60 American 
colleges are using the radio to broad- 
cast educational work. For some years 
Kansas Agricultural College has al- 
lowed full credit for courses given by 
radio. Last winter it had a registra- 


tion of 1771, representing 30 States. 
Reading is assigned, reports are re- 
quired, questions submitted by stud- 
ents are answered over the air, and 


examinations are given in the same 
way. Any subject that does not re- 
quire apparatus or laboratory work 
can be taught on the air. 


Another possible development is the 
creation of an endowed radio univer- 
sity, consisting of a superpower broad- 
casting-station and a special staff of 
educators selected for their ability to 
make a wide popular appeal by the 
lecture method. Such a radio univer- 
sity could rival institutions spending 
20 times as much, in the number of 
its students, character and value of 
cou.ses, and general contribution to 
good citizenship. 


In music radio is already effecting 
a great improvement in public taste. 
The incessant repetition of popular 
tunes over the air has made the public 
tire of them much more quickly than 
in the past. The length of time in 
which a popular song remains popular 
has been cut in half. ... Programs of 
classical music have given emotional 
pleasure and cultural stimulus to mil- 
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lions who only knew jazz before the 
advent of the radio. 

The radio has been extremely timid 
about permitting the broadcasting of 
anything that contravenes the estab- 
lished order. Its influence has gone 
toward stabilization rather than 
change. The best broadcasting-stations 
everywhere are owned by large cor- 
porations whose dependence on the 
good-will of the public authorities and 
the public at large makes them ex- 
tremely unwilling to risk giving of- 
fense. Nearly every station insists on 
the rule that a speaker must submit 
his manuscript. Where there is a 
suspicion that the speaker may in- 
tend to break away from the manu- 
script to say something that has been 
suppressed in his text, an operator 
stands with his hand on a button so 
that a silent pressure of his thumb 
can disconnect the microphone and re- 
connect it as soon as the speaker re- 
turns to his text. 

In national politics the radio has 
always favored the party in power. 
It is a representative of this party 
which has controlled wave-lengths, 
licenses, and time-allotments. In the 
course of time when radio practice be- 
comes standardized, personal and po- 
litical influences will count for less, 
but so far they have been important. 
Great Britain dealt with this situation 
by eliminating everything that sav- 
ored of political propaganda. Even 
the king’s speech from the throne at 
the opening of Parliament was not 
broadcast because it was actually writ- 
ten by the prime minister, who pre- 
sented in it the point of view of the 
political party which was in control. 

The most objectionable abuse of 
radio publicity for political purposes 
in this country occurred in New York 
City under the Hylan administration, 
when the facilities of the municipal 
station, WNYC, were misused to ad- 
vance the personal political fortunes 
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of John F. Hylan, then mayor. The 
public reaction to this abuse of power 
may have had something to do with 
Hylan’s defeat. 

The great trouble with radio station 
directors has been their unwillingness 
to strike out into new paths. The 
day of the radio station which seeks 
out only the intelligent few has not 
yet come. Every test that has been 
made indicates that two-thirds of radio 
listeners prefer popular music to any- 
thing else. 

That is why the politician must pay 
to get time before the microphone. 
Even ther he is asked to condense ail 
his wisdom into a ten-minute period. 
The Democratic National Committee 
expected to get $50,000 for the radio 
concession during the convention at 
Madison Square Garden in 1924. Their 
surprise equaled their disappointment 
when they were informed that the 
WEAF 16-station hook-up would cost 
them $10,000 for the first six days 
of the convention. Many shrewd ob- 


servers believe that campaign funds 
were never spent to worse purpose. 
The ten million potential listeners 
who followed the wearily monotonous 


roll-calls of that convention were hard- 
ly convinced by what they heard that 
the Democratic party would save the 
nation. 

A considerable number of broad- 
casting stations which charge for 
everything else allot a certain amount 
of free time to religious exercises. 
But because of the general ban on 
creed and dogma, various religious bod- 
ies have established their own stations. 
The Roman Catholics have done so 
in New York City, and such sects as 
the Zionists in Zion City, Illinois, and 
the Russellites on Staten Island, New 
York City, were among the first to use 
radio for sectarian propaganda. 


Our present tendency is toward 
uniformity rather than toward diver- 
sity in the material that is broadcast. 
Small stations are giving way to large 
ones. Superpower is succeeding low 
power. Multi-station hook-ups are re- 
placing single-station programs. Only 
a little while ago the Socialist candi- 
dates in any large city might have 
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combined and for $10,000 established 
a station that would have reached 
most of the voters. Today the high- 
powered stations would drown them 
out. 

Radio is making people think in 
unison. It is doing more than any 
other agency to develop the lock-step 
in public opinion. As radio is now 
controlled, it objects to that which pro- 
vokes and stimulates independent 
thinking as “too controversial.” <A de- 
bate between William Jennings Bryan 
and Henry Fairfield Osborn on evolu- 
tion was barred on this account. All 
stations exclude any feature that 
might offend a part of their audience. 

Radio’s future is bound up with tele- 
phone control. Whoever owns or 
leases the telephone wires in any city 
can make or break any and every radio 
station. Remote control programs sent 
to the broadcasting-station over a pair 
of specially »alanced and isolated tele- 
phone wires are gradually succeeding 
studio programs. The stations in the 
chain operated by the American Teie- 
phone and Telegraph Co., or by cor- 
porations with which it is on friendly 
terms will always on that account have 
a tremendous advantage over other 
stations. 

In Winnipeg, Canada, there is a 
very happy situation in the relation 
between telephone and broadcasting- 
station. Station CKY is owned by the 
province of Manitoba, which also owns 
the telephone system. Virtually every 
important church and auditorium in 
Winnipeg has been equipped as a re- 
mote control point, and anything of 
importance in Winnipeg goes on the 
air. The public is so well satisfied 
with the service rendered that no one 
else wants to broadcast. 


Radio has been called the Fifth Es- 
tate in recognition of the place it has 
assumed as a maker of opinion. It 
has become a giant overnight and is 
still almost unaware of its power. 
Certainly it has not yet begun to use 
its power with a constructive purpose. 
The time has come to ask for a broader 
braver policy that will permit radio 
to tread more freely and firmly on 
the battlefields of modern thought. 
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Can Inseets See Colors? 


Condensed from The Forum (January, '27) 
H. Munro For 


AN insects see colors? The 
answer is of paramount interest 
to all nature lovers. For why 

are flowers colored? The naturalists’ 
answer is that flowers are colored in 
order to attract insects to them. For 
pollen, of course, must be carried from 
one flower to another. Darwin first 
showed that when a flavor is fertilized 
with pollen produced by itself, the re- 
sulting offspring are weaklings. The 
insects carry the pollen from flower 
to flower, receiving in return the nec- 
tar which is their food. 


Since Darwin’s day it has been as- 
sumed that flying insects see the flow- 
ers by their colors and thus know 
which of them to visit. This satis- 
fying assumption received a rude 


shock a few years ago from a German 
biologist, von Hess, who came to the 
conclusion that all of the lower ani- 
mals and insects are quite incapable 
of seeing colors. What we call colors 
they would see only as different 


monotonous shades of gray. This 
came as a bombshell to naturalists, for 
it would really be too self-centered to 
suppose that the gorgeous colors of 
flowers exist solely for the esthetic 
pleasure of man. Or are colors pure ac- 
cidents? Are flowers purple or rose 
just as an emerald is green or blood 
is red? 


Again, many animals are camou- 
flaged, having the same color as their 
surroundings and so apparently being 
less visible to their enemies. Some, 
as grasshoppers, are permanently of 
the same tint as the world around 
them, others can alter their colors to 
suit a changing milieu. The chame- 
leon notoriously changes its color, and 
many fishes, shrimps, and other crea- 
tures vary their coats to match the 
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ground on which they are lying. But 
of what use would all this color camou- 
flage be if enemies had no appreciation 
at all of colors? 


Let us look into the studies of von 
Hess. When persons with normal vi- 
sion look at the rainbow or spectrum, 
they see yellow as the brightest of 
the colors. But color-blind people see 
what we call yellowish green,—but 
what they call a shade of yellow,—as 
the brightest hue. A completely color- 
blind person sees all the colors merely 
as different tints of gray, some 
brighter, some duller. When shown 
the spectrum, such people again choose 
what we call the yellowish-green as 
the brightest region of their grays. 


Many insects, worms, snails, and 
even fishes move toward light. Now von 
Hess’s method of testing the color 
vision of animals was this. A dark 
room or aquarium containing a num- 
ber of the creatures to be tested was 
lighted from one side, by an arrange- 
ment which gave all the different spec- 
tral or rainbow colors. They chose 
out one particular color and went 
toward it. The chosen tint was in 
all cases the yellowish green. There- 
f re, von Hess concluded, the fishes, 
insects, and all the animals lower still 
on the scale of existence, are color- 
blind, for they appreciate brightness 
just as color-blind men do. 


Von Hess’s conclusions have raised 
a storm of protest. Another German 
biologist, Professor von Frisch, has 
for a number of years carried out a 
long and thorough investigation into 
the color senses of fishes and insects. 


Certain fishes, such as plaice and 
soles, can change their hue to suit 
that of their surroundings. In this 
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manner they become less visible to us 
and presumably also less visible to 
their enemies,—provided always that 
these enemies can appreciate colors. 
The color change in the skin of the 
fish is controlled through nerves, and 
these nerves are actuated by impres- 
sions received through the eyes. Blind 
fishes cannot change their skin colors 
to match the bottom upon which they 
are lying as normal fish can do. 


If two plaice, tinted alike, are put 
one upon a light gray ground, the other 
upon a dark gray ground, in a few 
seconds the first assumes a light 
gray coat, the second a dark gray 
shade. Again, if two fishes are 
placed one on a yellow ground, the 
other on a gray ground, the first turns 
yellow, the second gray. Now the 
all-important question arises: Does 
the fish which turns yellow appreciate 
the yellow color or does it merely 
see yellow as one of the shades of 
gray? That the first alternative is 
the correct one follows from the fact 
that it is impossible to induce the 
fish to turn yellow by placing it upon 
any shade of gray whatever. When 
it was on a yellow ground therefore 
the fish must have appreciated yellow 
as being different from any depth of 
gray. The outside world is thus not 
merely a drab gray to the fish. 


Von Frisch studied bees. A series 
of differently colored pieces of paper 
were placed in a row. Food for the 
bees was placed upon one of the colors. 
The bees naturally made for the food, 
which they smelled. After this had 
been repeated a few times, the pieces 
of paper were again prepared for the 
bees but the food omitted. The bees 
still made a bee-line for that color 
upon which the food previously had 
been placed. In this way von Frisch 
found that insects can be trained to 
fly to any desired color. 


That the different colors did not im- 
press the bees merely as shades of 
gray is proved by the fact that the 
color to which the bees have heen 
trained to fly cannot be replaced by 
any tint of gray whatsoever. And that 
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the bees are not even partially color- 
blind, but can distinguish the same 
range of colors as ourselves, is evident 
from the fact that once trained to 
fly to a certain color they make no mis- 
take afterwards. They never in error 
fly to a wrong color. 


Nor is this all. Recent research 
has shown that some insects at least 
can see colors of which we have no 
inkling. The colors which we know 
are merely a very small fraction of 
all the colors which really exist in 
nature. Each colored light consists of 
a@ wave motion having its own special 
wave length. There exists a very large 
number of radiations, some with a 
wave length longer than red light, 
others with a wave length shorter than 
violet light, which are unimagined by 
us, owing to the imperfect structure 
of our eyes. But certain insects can 
see ultra-violet light, which is colorless 
to our eyes, though indeed it affects 
our bodies in various ways. The heal- 
ing influence of the Alpine sunlight 
and of the Finsen lamp are due to 
the large proportion of ultra-violet 
light of the sun. Rut we can neither 
see ner imagine a color for these 
rays. Yet bees appreciate ultra-violet 
light in the same way as they do 
the light which is colored to us; for 
they can be trained to come to such 
rays in the same way as they can be 
trained to come to the colors which 
We can see. 


Thus the bee lives in a world much 
more varied in its coloration than 
our world. And flowers must have 
different tints seen by the bees to what 
they have for us. For some flowers 
will have ultra-violet tints, others will 
not. Of two flowers appearing equally 
red to us, the one may have no ultra- 
violet but the other have ultra-violet 
in addition to the red, modifying and 
changing the tint of the latter. This 
may explain why an insect chooses 
one only out of two flowers which to us 
appear to have identical colors. 


It is plain that it is we who are 
more color-blind, not less color-blind, 
than the bee. 
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“Give Youth a Chance” -- Ford 


Condensed from The World’s Work (December, '26) 


Henry Ford (Reported by Samuel Crowther) 


HE larger number of the serious 
crimes are said to be the work 
of young men in their late ’teens 
or early twenties. Yet is anything 
in a practical way being done to show 
young men that they can earn more 
money and get it more easily by 
well-directed work than by theft? 
Have we a duty to young men? Have 
we neglected our duty? 
For a long time my son Edsel and 
I have been considering this very 
problem in our own industries. Do 
we make it easy for a boy between 
16 and 20 years old to get a job 
with us, or do we make it hard? 
We found that we were making it 
hard and that every manufacturing 
institution which we knew of was 
also making it hard for a boy to get 


a job which paid him enough money 
so that in his spare time he could 
have the funds to do a reasonable 
number of things that he wanted to 
do. The only jobs freely open to boys 
without experience are dead-end jobs 


at low wages. If the job has a fu- 
ture, then the boy is expected to 
start at almost nothing a week. How 
he is to live, how he is to stop being 
a normal boy and turn drudge has 
apparently concerned no one. We 
penalize the boy for his lack of ex- 
perience. We ought to penalize our- 
selves for that lack. 

A boy just out of school is not 
experienced in any line of work. 
What he learns in school does not 
fit him for work and especially not 
for mechanical work. Usually he 
comes out with a strong prejudice 
against work and particularly against 
any work where he may not wear a 
white collar. If he has no one to 
direct him, he may look around a lit- 
tle for work and he may try out a 
trivial job or two. Then he is almost 
certain to fall in with some young 
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men who have developed the theory 
that since there is nothing in work 
anyway there is no use trying to 
find it. 

A few days ago, out of curiosity, 
I asked a friend of mine who is a 
fire chief to count the number of 
boys who came to the next fire. It 
just so happened that that very af- 
ternoon a good-sized fire broke out. 
The chief counted 2200 youngsters 
whose ages seemed to run between 
14 and 20! He got tired counting at 
that point. The fire happened at 
three in the afternoon—a time when 
few boys who had jobs could have 
gotten away from them. Nine-tenths 
of those boys must have been just 
hanging around keeping out of sight 
of their parents. 

This disclosed a more serious situa- 
tion than we imagined. Every one 
of those boys required a certain 
amount of money. It is most un- 
likely that many of them could get 
money from their parents. All they 
needed was some one to suggest an 
easy way of getting money. Easy 
money is never honest money. The 
average boy is honest, but also if he 
is normal he is mischievous. His 
very love of adventure may lead him 
to do something which the law will 
regard as a crime. Once a boy is 
arrested and convicted, he is done 
for. 

What these youngsters need is 
work—not drudgery, but the oppor- 
tunity to do honest, gainful work. 
It is up to industry to see that they 
get this work. 

As an experiment, we have in- 
structed our own employment offi- 
cers to take on 5000 boys between 
16 to 20 as quickly as possible, put 
them at men’s work, and pay ‘“‘inde- 
pendence” wages. These boys will 
make good, and we shall take on 
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more of them—not because they are 
boys, but because an industry doing 
its full duty to the community ought 
to have its employment roll repre- 
sent a cross section of the commun- 
ity. About this, more in a moment. 


There is no reason in the world 
why they should not make good. We 
take no stock in this talk about boys 
and girls having degenerated. They 
are no crazier today than they ever 
were—it may be that they have more 
sense than they used to have. Cer- 
tainly the girls have more sense, for 
they have more freedom and thus 
greater opportunity to gain sense. 
Some people seem to think that they 
dress queerly and act queerly. We 
think they are dressing sensibly and 
that they are brighter and more able 
to take care of themselves than ever 
they were. Employers in general un- 
consciously recognize this by giving 
more and better opportunities to girls 
than we do to boys. It is easier for 
a girl to get a respectable job than 
it is for a boy to get one. 


It would help if our educators dls- 
covered something about industry 
and changed the direction of educa- 
tion toward it instead of away from 
it. For a long time it was felt that 
one who went in for books was enter- 
ing the “learned” world, while one 
who went in for machinery was en- 
tering a rather lower plane of in- 
telligence and living. The height of 
tespectability was the while collar 
and the white hand. Only a few are 
even now realizing the vast amount 
of learning which underlies mechan- 
ics, the incessant research and ex- 
periment its development demands, 
the precise knowledge of natural law 
involved in all its processes, and the 
endless exploration by scientific out- 
posts. 

This is the age of accuracy. Be- 
cause we make so many things in 
large quantities the impression is 
easily formed that such accomplish- 
ment must mean enormous haste— 
careless work. Quantity production, 
on the contrary, has made accuracy 
more necessary than it was ever be- 
fore. 
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This accurate planning for accu- 
rate work has a very important hu- 
man side. The work and the jobs 
are all planned and thus they can be 
divided into classes according to the 
skill and strength required in each. 
In other words, an industry begins 
to have jobs which can be graded ac- 
eording to the grades of age, abil- 
ity, and experience within a com- 
munity. That is, the roster of jobs 
in an industry can and ought to rep- 
resent a cross-section of a com- 
munity. 

A cross-section of a community 
will show a certain number of men 
of 80 or thereabouts, a large number 
who are 70, a still larger number 
who are 60, and so on. It used to 
be thought that a man had only a 
certain number of working years— 
say, from 20 to 60. Sixty used to 
be evonsidered old. 

The dread of age can now be elim- 
inated. In our employment we are 
placing the old men in jobs where 
they can be just as effective and earn 
as high wages as young men. And 
we are placing the boys in jobs where 
they can be as effective as older and 
more experienced men. That is, we 
are employing on the cross-section 
plan so that every age will have a 
quota in the shops corresponding to 
the quota of the community. This 
is, as we conceive it, our duty. But, 
as usual, duty and the best way are 
one and the same. For the presence 
of the older men adds a balance 
which would otherwise be lacking. 
It is unusual for a man to have much 
real judgment until he is around 50. 

We have for a long time applied 
this cross-section rule to physical in- 
firmities. We have jobs for blind 
men and jobs for one-legged men— 
in fact, a job for nearly any kind of 
man. And more than this, we want 
crippled men about and we want 
blind men about —if for no other 
reason than in order to assure the 
others that physical disability does 
not mean the poor house. 

The ultimate social effect of big 
business has hardly been even 
dreamed of. 
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Inefficient Courts 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (January, '27) 


Edward Beach Howell 


URING my college and law school 
years, I taught school at various 
times to pay expenses of my 

schooling. An important discovery in 
my school work was that, for punish- 
ment to be effective, it is more im- 
portant that it should be certain than 
that it should be severe. The teacher 
who notes the first (and each) infrac- 
tion of a rule, and punishes with mod- 
eration and firmness, will have good 
order; while the teacher who over- 
looks nine infractions, only to punish 
with excessive severity the tenth, will 
have chaos. 


American courts punish offenses as 
a teacher of the latter kind. The rea- 
son there are more unpunished mur- 
derers in America than in any other 


country of the world is that our in- 
effective court procedure has made 
murder such a safe crime to commit. 


I have known judges who deemed it 
a merit of their courts that criminals 
were not brought to trial until all in- 
dignation in the community over the 
crime had subsided. Such indignation 
is natural. It can be made a valuabte 
factor in the punishment of the crim- 
inal. It should not be dissipated by 
delay or deplored as something un- 
worthy. The jurymen need the moral 
support of this indignation in the pe:- 
formance of their duty. The witnesses 
for the State, who also have a diffi- 
cult duty to perform, find courage in 
the backing which an outraged com- 
munity can furnish. The prosecuting 
officer, who complains that important 
witnesses of the crime have disan- 
peared during the long interval be- 
tween its commission and the time 
of trial, has no one to blame but him- 
self. He has thrown away the fresh 
zeal which a prompt trial would have 
brought to him. 
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It is hard for me to speak with 
moderation of the judicial system in 
the United States. There are good 
reasons why each State should have 
its own legislative body, but there are 


none why the interpretation of laws 


and the administration of justice 
should not be uniform in all. Justice 
is something absolute. It should not 
differ in different localities. It is not 
conducive to popular respect for courts 
for people to know that they can se- 
cure one kind of justice in a State 
court and another kind in a Federal 
court across the street. 


A common defect in court procedure, 
that could be cured by legislation, is 
the manner in which the law muzzles 
the judge. The very man who is best 
qualified to advise the jury as to the 
weight of evidence is by law in many 
States forbidden to do it. Why should 
an innocent defendant object to the 
judge expressing such opinion? As 
for the guilty defendant, he has no 
right to object. English courts and 
Federal courts in America have al- 
ways exercised this right of comment. 
No one can truthfully deny that the 
results have been beneficial and con- 
ducive to justice. Nor can any one 
truthfully assert that the innocent 
suffer from such comment. 


It may be objected that the kind 
of judge we get by secret ballots and 
partisan elections cannot be trusted 
with a power so dangerous. There is 
something in this objection. The sys- 
tem of electing judges instead of ap- 
pointing them, is an abomination, be- 
cause we thereby compel the success- 
ful judge to be a politician. The judge 
who is influenced by political exigency, 
and the need of popular favor to hold 
his job, is very common. Can you 
blame him? He contemplates, per- 
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haps with fear, the necessity of be- 
ginning again the private practice of 
his profession, and the temptation to 
make political friends from the bench 
is irresistible. 


A judge should not be subjected to 
such a fear. Judges should be ap- 
pointed and not elected. In this way 
only can the kind of judge needed 
be obtained. The man best fitted for 
the office is generally the one who 
will not seek it through election 
methods. 


Perhaps the worst defect in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence is the absurd line 
along which the jury system has de- 
veloped. It has come to be considered 
that the man who has heard some- 
thing about the case is thereby dis- 
qualified to be a juryman. Knowledge 
of the facts should no more disqualify 
the jury than it does the judge. Days 


and sometimes weeks are consumed 
in obtaining a jury; the prosecution 
uses peremptory challenges to elimi- 
nate the “lowbrow” jurymen, and the 


defense uses them to get rid of the 
“high brows.” Why should the inno- 
cent man charged with crime fear the 
verdict of those who have some knowl- 
edge of the facts? The fears of the 
guilty are not entitled to considera- 
tion. 


I am not a thick-and-thin admirer 
of things English, but in the matter 
of quick and certain punishment of 
crime we must take off our hats ‘) 
the Briton. I visited Old Bailey, the 
seat of the criminal court that tries 
all crimes and misdemeanors com- 
mitted within the City and County of 
London. All the officials of Old Bailey 
are appointed—none are elected. The 
judges are appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor with the consent of the 
King. The office of Lord Chancellor 
is political, but such a thing as poli- 
tics entering into the appointment of 
a judge is unknown. Only lawyers of 
the very highest standing for ability 
and integrity are selected, and they 
hold office for life. Hence, they are 
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fearless and independent. They re- 
ceive a salary of 5000 pounds a year. 


In response to my question as to 
what extent British judges are per- 
mitted to comment on evidence, I was 
told: “From our point of view that is 
their job. The attorney for the Crown 
gives his interpretation of the evt- 
dence. Then the attorney for the de- 
fense contends for the opposite inter- 
pretation. The jury are left bewil- 
dered. Thereupon the judge impar- 
tially sums up the evidence, calling 
attention to that most salient and 
trustworthy, explains the legal prin- 
ciples involved, and extinguishes the 
froth of counsel.” The judge never 
fails to remind the jury, however, that 
his comments are only advisory, and 
that they are the final judges of the 
evidence. 


Jurors in British courts must be 
taxpayers in substantial sums—ten 
pounds in the case of ordinary jurors, 
and 100 pounds in the case of the 
special jurors who are called in the 
most important cases. 


Preemptory challenges of jurors are 
unknown in British courts. The 
Under-Sheriff told me that in his 40- 
odd years of experience as a solicitor 
he recalled but one juror challenged 
for cause. 


As a result of these methods, tria!s 
at Old Bailey are very speedy. Mur- 
der trials sometimes occupy only a 
half day. It is rare for a trial to last 
more than a week. 


If Eugland were noted as a country 
where the innocent suffer through 
legal processes too summary, one 
might question the wisdom of its ju- 
dicial procedure. It has no such repu- 
tation. But it does have the reputa- 
tion of punishing crime with such 
certainty as to make life and property 
rights safer there than elsewhere on 
the globe; and America, which origi- 
nally derived its jurisprudence and 
the jury system from England, might 
well go to the mother country and 
try to discover where we have gotten 
off the proper track. 
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Twelve Good Men and True 


Condensed from The Nation (January 5, '27) 


Paul Y. Anderson 


AY what you will, criticism of the 
Fall-Doheny verdict comes down 
in the end to a criticism of the 

jury system. From observation as a 
reporter assigned to the trial, and from 
a long interview had with a juror 
after the trial, this writer is satisfiel 
that the disappointing outcome of this 
celebrated prosecution is simply a 
part of the price we pay for protection 
against judicial oppression. 

None of the excuses so common for 
verdicts which allow rich and power- 
ful malefactors to go free can properly 
be offered here. The case was ably 


prosecuted, the presiding justice was 
conspicuously austere and impartial, 
yet Albert Fall and E. L. Doheny, 
already condemned by two courts, the 
Senate, and the overwhelming pre- 


ponderance of public opinion, managed 
to get off. To one familiar with the 
facts, the reason for this is obvious. 
Consider the jury; here is a list of 
its members: 

Vernon Snow, draftsman 

Stephen Vornillion 29, clerk 

Henry J. Briggs, 35, architect 

Henry Byers, 24, teamster 

Clinton Carver, = steamfitter’s apprentice 

George B. Cobb, 29, railway clerk 

W. Mardindill, 23, bank clerk and law 
student 

A. Parker (foreman), 
prietor 

C, F. Parker, 40, grocery clerk 

Herbert Via, 41, cigar clerk 

ie Vogel, 43, second cook 

B. Farmer, 25, electrician 

“This typically American jury,” Mr. 
Doheny proudly called it, in the jubt- 
lant moment following acquittal. Alas, 
he may have been right. Nearly all 
these men declared, when examined 
for duty, either that they had never 
heard of the oil scandals or that they 
had paid very little attention to them. 
None had formed an opinion concern- 
ing the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused. That able journalist, Frank 
Kent, exclaimed in amazement over 
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43, news-stand pro- 


the fact that 12 such men could be 
found in the United States. They were 
found, and found in a comparatively 
short time. 

Consider, then, the nature of the 
questions they were required to 
answer. They were asked to decide 
whether a President of the United 
States had been imposed upon by one 
of his Cabinet; whether another Cabi- 
net officer had been incredibly fatu- 
ous and gullible; whether a rear-ad- 
miral had misled his chief in order to 
effect a pet scheme of defense in the 
Pacific; whether $100,000 sent in cash 
by a multimillionaire to a Cabinet 
officer was a bribe or a loan; whether 
in either case it was the consideration 
for the subsequent letting of a contract 
containing a joker clause under which 
the lease was afterward granted. 

True, the federal district and circuit 
courts had pronounced the transac- 
tion “saturated with fraud,” but fed- 
eral judges are men trained in sifting 
and weighing evidence and in pene- 
trating to motives. True, the Senate 
had condemned it, but after months 
of study and debate. True, 95 percent 
of the newspaper correspondents con- 
sidered it a plain case of corruption, 
but they had lived with it since 1923. 

These jurors were yanked from shop, 
counter, truck, and desk. Without 
warning or background, their bewil- 
dered eyes and confused ears were 
assailed with a huge volume of oral 
and documentary evidence, much of it 
highly contradictory. For three weeks 
they gazed upon the benign face and 
bandaged arm of Old Man Doheny. 
For three weeks they were exposed 
to the famous and contagious smile 
of lawyer Hogan. They read the dead 
President’s letter approving the lease. 
They heard a score of prominent per- 
sons testify to the exalted reputations 
and sterling characters of the accused. 
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They heard the court’s instruction on 
“reasonable doubt.” 


To err is human; to forgive is even 
more so, especially by men who are 
not suffering from any sense of per- 
sonal injury. The jury retired to de- 
liberate. From the outset nine favored 
acquittal, two were for conviction, one 
was undecided. The juror who held 
out longest for conviction was the one 
whose intelligence and educational ad- 
vantages had most impressed specta- 
tors during the process of selecting the 
jury. He is a professional man. The 
other juror voting for conviction pos- 
sessed some knowledge of law. From 
a juror’s subsequent account of the “de- 
liberations” the writer received a dis- 
tinct impression that a number of the 
young clerks and mechanics were an- 
tagonized by the professional man’s 
calm sifting of the evidence. Their 
determination to overbear him hard- 
ened accordingly. I quote a part of 
the discussion, as my informant re- 
membered it: 


“You can’t tell me old man Doheny 
is a crook,” declared a youthful me- 
chanic. “I'll stay here till hell freezes 
over before I'll vote to send him to 
the pen.” 

“But,” protested the professional 
man, “how can you escape from that 
$100,000 transaction?” 

“Oh, hell, didn’t you hear them say 
it was just a loan between old friends?” 

“All very well,” said the professional 
man, “but you know and I know that 
a big business man like Doheny doesn’t 
send $100,000 cash in a satchel by his 
son when he wants to make a loan. 
He sends a check. If it was just a 
loan, why did Fall lie about it? Why 
did he persuade McLean to lie about 
it?” 

“Well,” retorted one of the youths, 
“it was his own money, and he had 
a right to send it any way he 
pleased.” 

To think of all the energy, brains, 
and high purpose wiich had been lav- 
ished upon the long and difficult 
struggle to get these two men to trial, 
and then to realize that the final ver- 
dict had been written out of such 
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reasoning and in such a mood, ‘s 
enough to make men despair. Of what 
avail was the splendid courage and 
brilliant intellect of Senator Walsh, 
of what use the prodigious labor of 
Roberts, the whole stirring three-year 
fight to have justice upon this faith- 
less official and his brazen millionaire 
patron? 


Yet the very nature of our criminal 
procedure made the outcome almost 
inevitable. Under a_ time-honored 
rule, extensive knowledge of the case 
is sufficient to disqualify a talesman 
for jury service. In other words, the 
availability of a citizen for jury duty 
was in direct ratio to his lack of in- 
formation, in a case where possession 
of that information was a condition 
of intelligent citizenship! Nobody 
will contend that a man should be 
permitted to sit on a case when he 
has formed and expressed pronounced 
opinions as to the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, but there seems no 
excuse for enforcing the rule to the 
extent where mental paralysis be- 
comes the goal of achievement in se- 
lecting a jury. 

Few jurors will convict on evidence 
which they cannot understand. “When 
in doubt, acquit,” is not only the psy- 
chology of the juror; it is also the 
law. Very soon the Government will 
bring Fall and Harry F. Sinclair to 
trial on the charge of having con- 
spired to defraud the Government in 
the Teapot Dome lease. One contem- 
plates the event with pardonable cyn- 
icism. The very heart of the alleged 
conspiracy in that case is a highly 
complicated set of dealings, revolving 
around a bogus trading company. 


True, from its devious activities, 
$230,000 in Liberty Bonds found their 
way to Fall and persons closely con- 
nected with him. True, Fall secretly 
leased Teapot Dome to one of the 
organizers of that company. But 
would these two circumstances have 
any significance to a jury which could 
see no connection between the $100,000 
in the black bag and the lease which 
Fall subsequently gave Doheny? The 
writer doubts it. ; 
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Forty Miles of Romance 


Condensed from Travel (January, ’27) 
Robert Medill 


F castles perched on _ incredible 

_heights spell romance, then the 40 

miles on the Rhine between Cob- 
lence and Bingen are the most roman- 
tic on earth. For on vineyard spur 
and mountain crag, in rapid suc- 
cession, these towered and_ tur- 
retted ruins crown the precipitous 
slopes on both sides of the river. In 
one stretch of a dozen miles there 
is a castle te every mile. Your at- 
tention is held by the drama of these 
ancient strongholds, so varied in style 
and situation. 

Here was once the commercial heart 
of Germany. The Rhine, during the 
Middle Ages, was the great artery 
of commerce upon which flowed the 
trade of Central Europe. Through 
this cleft in the rugged hills flowed 
the riches from Italy and the East, 
and vast cargoes of wine from the 


vineyards of the Rhine itself. To pos- 
sess a castle situated on an impreg- 
nable height commanding so strategic 
a place as this was of great conse- 
quence, not only because of the se- 
curity it offered, but for the profit 


that was to be gained from it. The 
nobility which occupied these fortress 
homes are generally known as robber 
barons and are commonly believed to 
have preyed continually upon their 
less protected neighbors, upon de- 
fenseless travelers and upon the help- 
less shipping of the Rhine. 

In the lawless days of medieval 
times there was, without doubt, mu:h 
plundering of this sort, but the chief 
source of revenue accruing to these 
robber knights came from the Rhine 
tolls which were more or less legiti- 
mate, regarded from the standpoint of 
the commercial ethics of the times, 
and were indeed recognized by the 
state. These tolls, levied on all pasa- 
ing shipping, were not taken without 
some return, for the controller of the 
toll kept in repair the river highway 
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through his property, which served 
as a towpath also, maintained horses 
and mules for towing boats against 
the rushing current, and furnished, if 
need be, an escort to protect passing 
merchandise from roving bandits. 
Where these tolls were legitimately 
administered a certain proportion was 
claimed by the Emperor, another went 
to the reigning prince of the district, 
and the remainder to the local baron 
who controlled the toll. Where, oc- 
casionally, unauthorized tolls became 
burdensome, confederations of Rhein- 
ish towns took up arms against the 
offenders. Indeed the history of 
Germany is the history of the citizens 
in conflict with their overlords whose 
selfish, ambitious and inordinate 
greed led them to levy excessive taxes 
and restrict the liberties of their sub- 
jects without regard to justice. In 
any event commerce was never al- 
lowed to escape lightly, for there were 
more than 30 tolls on the Rhine. 
These multiplied taxes must have 
been regarded by the merchants of the 
time as a sort of sublimated piracy. 

Each castle on the Rhine has its 
history, or at least its legend. Most 
of these castles were built in the 13th 
and 14th centuries and destroyed by 
the French in the latter part of the 
17th. Germany, at the time, was in 
a condition which made it difficult for 
her to protect her southern frontier. 
The invading Turkish hosts had swept 
up into Hungary threatening to engulf 
Europe and the army of the German 
Emperor had its hands full. Besides 
this, internal jealousies between some 
of the German states had cropped out, 
weakening the power of the empire. 
Seizing as a pretext an obscure and 
ambiguous clause in the Peace of 
Westphalia, which closed the 30 Years’ 
War some decades earlier, Louis XIV 
marched his army into Alsace and 
Lorraine and seized the country. He 
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sent his army sweeping through the 
Rhine Valley in an orgy of destruction. 
Few castles survived. The few that 
escaped were blown up by the French 
Revolutionary army more than a cen- 
tury later. 


Some of these castles were the 
strongholds of the Electors, those 
powerful princes who were the sover- 
eigns of their provinces and who elect- 
ed the emperor, while others were 
occupied by the lesser nobility. Most of 
them stand isolated and alone; others 
Tise with their twin as in the case 
of Sterrenberg and Liebenstein, sep- 
arated on their lofty eminence merely 
by a moat and massive wall; while 
still others, like the Schorburg, were 
communities by themselves, housing 
several knights of the same family. 
Such a castle, known in Germany as 
a Ganerbenhaus, was an immense af- 
fair sheltering a small community of 
families who, in common, derived 
profit from the vineyards, meadow and 
wood, and other income, as in this 
instance, from the river toll. The 
German nobility has not always been 
well-to-do. German custom took no 


cognizance of the law of primogeni- 


ture which obtained in England and 
France. Instead of this, each son of 
a noble inherited his father’s title and 
rank and although, as in England, to 
the eldest son went the estate, the 
younger sons bore titles and were 
obliged to maintain the family diz- 
nity and standing. Custom prevented 
these scions of the peerage from en- 
gaging in industry and trade in the 
manner of commoners. It was thus 
necessary for them to contract finan- 
cially advantageous marriages or carve 
out their fortunes by war and its 
spoils. It was this lack of opulence 
among some of these nobles which led 
to the building of the community 
castles. 


The multiplicity of nobles resulting 
from the German system of inheri- 
tance was responsible for the immense 
number of castles in German lands. 
There are said to have been 10,009 
in the heyday of chivalry and I have 
heard it stated that in Westphalia 
alone there were not less than 1000, 
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a considerable number of which re- 
main today. In the British Isles, 
where under the feudal system, the 
eldest son alone inherited the title 
and lands, there were probably never 
more than 1000 castles in all. 


In this stretch of the palisaded 
Rhine there are more than castles to 
engage your attention. Just above 
Coblence, high on the terraced river 
bank, reposes the “King’s Seat,” an 
octagonal platform supported by arch- 
es, erected in 1376, demolished to make 
way for a road and later re-erected 
in 1843, where the seven Electors met 
to choose the emperors, for the kaisers 
were not in those days hereditary 
monarchs. 


A few miles farther on, squarely in 
midstream, rises the Pfalz which, in 
its strange and picturesque contour, 
is like a piece of stage setting. Erect- 
ed by Louis the Bavarian in 1314 it 
has, with its pentagonal tower, its 
overhanging galleries, its many tur- 
rets and spires, defied the storms for 
600 years. It was probably erected 
as a toll house and fortress, for it 
bristles with loopholes and its only 
entrance is through a doorway reached 
by a wooden staircase six feet above 
the rock on which it stands. 


Further upstream rises the jutting 
headland of the Lorelei, renowned 
by legend and song... . Finally, just 
below Bingen, rising from another 
rock in the middle of the river, stands 
the famous Mouse Tower, so-called 
because the heartless archbishop of 
Mayence, so legend holds, was followed 
to his refuge here and devoured by 
an army of mice because of his in- 
humanity. In reality, the name is de- 
rived either from the word Mauth, 
meaning toll-place, corrupted into 
Maus, or else from the old German 
word Musturm, meaning arsenal. 


The Thames has its own distinction, 
the Rhone another kind of person- 
ality, the Danube a glamour of still 
another sort and the Hudson boasts 
a majestic beauty distinct from all 
others, but the Rhine possesses a type 
of romantic flavor which must ever 
remain distinctively its own. 
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Cathode Rays Open New Worlds 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (January, '27) 
Hyait E. Gibson 


NCE again an Aladdin of science 
Tubs his magic lamp and holds 
the world in wonder. This time 

he is Dr. W. D. Coolidge, already 
famous for his invention of the mod- 
ern high-powered and portable X-ray 
tubes, and now the creator of an amaz- 
ing new instrument that may rank 
with the discovery of the X-ray in its 
importance to mankind—a new tube 
for the production of cathode rays. 
With the throw of a switch he sum- 
mons from the invisible world a 
mighty stream of mysterious energy 
which transforms every object which 
it touches and brings into being new 
forms and substances. Dr. Coolidge 
revealed some of these wonders a few 
weeks ago before a group of scientists 
gathered at the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia to honor him for his 
previous achievements. In the dark- 
ened room rested the strange appa- 


ratus—a glass tube about a yard long, 
bulging like a toy balloon at the center, 
and supported in a maze of wires, 


coils and insulation. An _ electric 
switch was touched. Instantly, with 
a crackling hum, a ball of purple light, 
two feet in diameter, hung in the air 
at one end of the tube. 

A clear crystal of calcite, or feld- 
spar, placed in the path of the rays, 
shone with orange light. Removed, it 
continued to glow for hours, as if red- 
hot; yet it was stone cold! A tube 
of acetylene gas, bathed by the rays, 
instantly changed to a yellowish pow- 
der—a new substance entirely un- 
known to science. It refused tu melt 
even under the terrific heat of 4000 
degrees, and it withstood every at- 
tempt to dissolve it with chemicals. 

An aluminum disk contained in a 
tube filled with the same gas became 
coated with a hard, varnishlike film 
of brown which the most powerful 
chemicals could not remove. Castor 
oil turned into a solid substance. Po- 
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tassium chloride, ordinarily white, 
turned purple. A disk of wax instant- 
ly became charged with electricity, 
and the charge remained permanently. 


Never before have cathode rays 
been available to experimenters in any 
but small and weak quantities. Their 
production has been confined largely 
to the inside of a vacuum tube; for 
that reason the extent of their power 
and their useful possibilities have re- 
mained, for the most part, a secret. 


Cathode rays are the same kind 
of rays as the beta rays which con- 
stitute one of the three important 
emanations from the element radium. 
Beta rays are produced by nature, 
cathode rays with the aid of high- 
voltage electric current. Both cath- 
ode and beta rays consist of minute 
negative charges of electricity, or 
electrons, moving with incredible 
speed. 

Every atom of matter, according to 
the accepted theory, is a tiny solar 
system, infinitely small, made up of 
a central nucleus and electrons which 
swing in orbits about the nucleus like 
planets about the sun. The nucleus i3 
positively charged, while the electrons 
are negative charges. In most ele- 
ments of matter these opposing charg- 
es are so nicely balanced as to pre- 
serve the atom as an intact unit and 
keep it from flying apart. It is char- 
acteristic of radium atoms, however, 
that this balance is easily upset by 
outside influences, such as sunlight. 
Its electrons are constantly being 
driven out of their regular course, and 
they fly off into the air. 

These streams of wayward electrons 
are the beta rays. The disturbance 
they produce results in a second form 
of rays, called the gamma rays, which 
are really light waves of extremely 
short length and tremendous penetrat- 
ing power. These gamma rays are 
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the ones that give radium its value 
for the treatment of diseased tissues. 

The X-rays correspond to the 
gamma rays of radium. Cathode 
rays correspond to the beta rays of 
radium. X-rays and cathode rays 
both are produced in vacuum tubes 
which are very similar in design. The 
Tays, in each case, are produced by 
passing a high-voltage electric current 
between the filament, or negative elec- 
trode, and the positive electrode, 
called the anode. 

In the X-ray tube the anode is a 
tungsten plate or shield. When the 
electrons are huried against this shield 
they are reflected through the glass 
walls of the tube in the shape of ex- 
tremely short and penetrating light 
waves. In the new cathode ray tube, 
the anode is in the form of a “window” 
at the opposite end of the tube, 
through which the stream of electrous 
is allowed to pass out into the air at 
terrific speed. Dr. Coolidge estimates 
that his tube throws off as many elec- 
trons each second as would emanate 
from a ton of radium. Since there !s 
only about a pound of radium in ex- 
istence, this means that the tube will 
produce 2000 times as many electrons 
as all the available radium in the 
world! 

To provide an exit for the electron 
bullets, the Coolidge tube employs a 
window consisting of a circular film 
of nickel only five ten-thousandths of 
an inch thick and three inches in ii- 
ameter. This window is braced by a 
grid of molybdenum to withstand the 
air pressure from without. Within the 
space of an inch, the instant the 
high-voltage current is applied, the 
electrons increase their speed to abovt 
150,000 miles a second. Maintaining 
this speed, they shoot across the tube, 
guided by a copper shield that keeps 
them from plunging through the glass 
bulb, and leap through the nickel 
window. The electrons are so much 
smaller than the atoms of which the 
window is made that they can dodge 
between them. The atoms of air, on 
the other hand, are too large to 
squeeze through into the tube. 


The magical transformations that 


occur in various objects which come 
in the path of the cathode rays are 
produced by the terrific impact of the 
flying electrons against the atoms of 
matter subjected to them. This im- 
pact upsets the balanced arrangement 
of positive and negative charges wit- 
in the atoms, and so literally changes 
the substance of which these atoms 
are units. 

For example, the atoms of gases in 
the air about the window of the 
cathode ray tube become ionized, or 
positively charged. The result, to 
human eyes, is the strange ball of 
purple glow which appears before the 
window. 

While no one can now predict what 
wonders the cathode ray tube will 
provide in the way of future useful- 
ness, the experiments already made 
suggest fascinating possibilities. If, 
for example, the rays are capable of 
coating metal w‘th a tough, lacquer- 
like film which not even the strongest 
acids can penetrate, this alone would 
make the invention of inestimable 
practical value. 

Again, since the rays are known to 
kill insects and germs almost instant- 
ly, it may be that the new tube will 
provide a new weapon against disease. 
Treatment of skin afflictions, too, is 
suggested by experiments with rab- 
bits. In one experiment, a small part 
of a rabbit’s ear was exposed to the 
rays for a second. A scab formed and 
fell off, taking the hair with it. Two 
weeks later there appeared a heavy 
new growth of snow-white hair. 

As yet Dr. Coolidge has not attempt- 
ed to develop any practical applica- 
tion of the vast power he has un- 
leashed. He is still at work to im- 
prove his tube and develop cathode 
rays of even greater intensity. He tells 
us that eventually it may be possible 
to increase the electrical pressure 
which produces the bombardment of 
electrons from the pressure of 250,000 
volts to 2,000,000 volts. 

Cathode rays, he assures us, never 
can be “death rays” for use in warfare, 
for the very good reason that their 
longest range probably never will ex- 
ceed five feet. 
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Managing the Boss 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (December, '26) 


By One Who Has Tried It 


CIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT was a 
notable development of the past 
decade. It will probably surprise 

the reader to learn that the New York 
Public Library lists 1494 titles under 
the subject. These works cover nearly 
every phase of industrial management 
except the most important of all. 

I refer to the management of one’s 
Boss. For example, if it is important 
for a factory superintendent to handie 
his help efficiently in order to obtain 
maximum results with minimum fric- 
tion, how much more important is it 
for this same superintendent to handle 
his own immediate superior, the gen- 
eral manager, so as to attain a similar 
measure of success. The General Man- 
ager, in turn, is often required to 
handle the President, for the good of 
the business. 


History records the names of many 
who were expert in the art of man- 
aging their superiors. Disraeli was a 
past master of the art of managing 
royalty, while Gladstone was a con- 


spicuous failure in this respect. Co- 
lumbus and Sir Walter Raleigh paid 
heavily for their inability to handle 
their superiors—in this case royal su- 
periors. Who will say that Pershing’s 
ability to stir his boss, the Secretary 
of War, into more vigorous action in 
the Spring of 1918 was an unimportant 
part of his duties? Colone! House’s 
letters will, doubtless, become the 
classic exposition of attempts at Boss 
Management. 

Bosses have not only the same fail- 
ings as their subordinates, but a 
whole series of failings peculiar to 
bosses. All these put them more in 
need of being managed than any other 
members of a large industrial organi- 
zation. Great is the reward of him 
who can manage his boss successfully. 
He will not only find his job an easy 
one but he will have hie salary raised. 
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The true art of Boss Management 
consists in leading the boss to your 
opinion by causing him to think it is 
his own. This subject will be best 
understood by concrete examples. 
There is the over-enthusiastic bos3, 
for instance—invaluable when well 
managed, disastrous when unmanaged 
or unmanageable. When the idea for a 
new machine is suggested it looks so 
good that he wants to build ten ma- 
chines right away. Yet only by actual 
trial can a new type of machine ne 
perfected, and not until then should 
it be built in quantities. Similar con- 
siderations apply to other new and un- 
tried projects however promising they 
may seem. 

The over-enthusiastic but unman- 
aged boss may involve the company 
in much loss by rushing into unproved 
ideas on too large a scale, but the 
greatest loss, strange to say, is from 
failure to utilize sound ideas; for over- 
enthusiasm is followed in such a tem- 
perament by excessive discourage- 
ment. When the new machine or plan 
on which hopes have been set fails to 
function perfectly on its first trial, the 
disappointment is extreme. The boss 
loses interest in it and fails to give 
the continuous support which every 
new project needs to carry it through 
to completion. In this difficult phase 
of Boss Management it would seem 
desirable that the first trials of any 
new idea should be carried out sub 
rosa. Preliminary trials should take 
place in the presence of those quaii- 
fied to give practical suggestions only. 
All bosses should be rigidly excluded. 

A somewhat related boss is the im- 
petuous type, who disregards all sys- 
tem and is impatient of detail. Records 
and systems and organizations are his 
abomination. Such a boss is invalu- 
able for handling a few larger affairs 
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—hopeless for attending to the many 
routine matters. He will take orders 
without recording them, make ship- 
ments without looking up credit stand- 
ings, and sign checks without filling 
in the stubs. The impetuous boss 
needs above all else a faithful, sym- 
pathetic, hard-working, but firm as- 
sistant. This assistant will “mop up” 
after his boss, taking the trouble to 
find out what has been done, then 
taking the necessary action to keep 
the records straight. Smaller matters 
he will carefully prevent from ever 
coming to his boss at all. Unless the 
assistant has the courage to manage 
his boss with an iron hand, constant 
trouble will arise. 


Another type of boss—the bully-- 
needs little discussion. No self-re- 
specting man will remain where he 
is continually subjected to uncalled- 
for insults. The only way to manage 
such a boss is to tell him plainly that 
he must speak like a gentleman or 
not speak at all. Such a man gen- 
erally learns quickly whom he can, 
or can not revile with impunity. 


The most irritating type is the timid 
boss—he who is always afraid to take 
an important step. He encourages in- 
vestigations and new ideas, but at the 
moment for final action he hesitates. 
“Let us get further information,” or, 
“Let us wait and see what Mr. Jores 


thinks about it,” etc. So a project 
hangs fire indefinitely, never finally 
rejected, yet never put into operation. 
The only way to manage a boss of 
this kind is for the subordinate to 
supply the courage which his boss 
lacks. He must force the decision and 
take the responsibility on himsel?. 
The result of this is, if the new idea 
turns out well, the boss takes all the 
credit; if it fails, the subordinate 
gets the blame. The better type of 
timid boss often appreciates deeply 
an assistant who will supply a stock 
of courage for important decisions. 


First cousin to the timid boss is 
the lazy one. Such a boss may be 
a man of considerable ability with an 
attractive personality and excellent 
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judgment—capable of accomplishing 
much for the business if he is proper- 
ly managed. While the manager of 
such a boss can remedy the situation 
somewhat by extra labor to make up 
for the small amount of work turned 
out by his boss, this does not entirely 
solve the difficulty. There are some 
things which only the boss himseif 
can do. Here again, an assistant well 
versed in the science of Boss Manage- 
ment can increase the output of his 
department by 50 or 100 percent by 
skillful management. He must goad 
his boss into action. At times, he 
will have to make himself very dis- 
agreeable and state things very plainly 
in order to overcome the torpor of 
his chief. He can have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his chief will 
be secretly—almost pathetically --- 
grateful. No one is so genuinely 
grateful as a lazy man if someone 
will provide him with the stimulus 
to action which he himself knows he 
lacks. 


One of the greatest privileges in life 
is to work under a boss whom one 
can admire and respect—a man who 
is a real leader, who gives his own 
best effort to his work and exacts the 
best from those under him. Such a 
man may be a hard taskmaster, he 
may be impatient of incompetency, 
but his subordinates never want to 
leave him for a boss who will accept 
sloppy work. 


It is the greatest stimulus to work 
under such a boss. Rather than a 
large salary, rather than pleasant 
work, rather than a good future, a 
young man should pick an inspiring 
boss. The rest will take care of it- 
self. 


Too often, however, we must build 
with the tools at hand. We must 
work with the bosses whom fate sends 
us. In such cases, we can perform 
a@ great service by an intelligent prac- 
tice of the Science of Boss Manage- 
ment. 


Happy is the boss who picks a good 
assistant. Happier still is the assist- 
ant who can pick a good boss! 


The Reader’s Digest 





Shouting the Battle Cry of Service! 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (January, °27) 


Henry W. Temple, Congressman from Pennsylvania 


UCH of what is called the cost 

of government in the United 

States is not at all the cost of 
governing the country. 


Most of the 220 bureaus, depart- 
ments and divisions of the Executive 
Branch of the Government are agen- 
cies established in response to de- 
mands for services not governmental 
in their nature but which the people 
believe can better be rendered by the 
Government than by private agencies. 

In Washington’s first cabinet there 
were only three members, the Secre- 
taries of State, of War, and of the 
Treasury. Later in Washington’s first 
administration Randolph was added 
as Attorney-General. The office of 
Postmaster-General did not attain 
Cabinet stature until 1829. 


The four original departments— 
State, Treasury, War, and Justice--- 
administer the essentials of govern- 
ment, as does also the Navy Depart- 
ment, which was separated from the 
War Department in 1798. 


The Post Office Department, the De- 
partment of the Interior, of Agricul- 
ture, of Commerce, and of Labor p2r- 
form services which, to use the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, “promote 
the general welfare.” They are of 
value, to be sure, but the cost of the 
services they perform is not in any 
true sense the cost of government. 


It was not until 1849, 60 years after 
Washington became President, that an- 
other department administered by a 
cabinet officer was created. This was 
the Department of the Interior, which 
was made a catch-all to bring together, 
under one head, various bureaus which 
formerly had an independent exist- 
ence. 

The Census Bureau and the Patent 
Office have lately been transferred to 
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the Department of Commerce, but the 
Department of the Interior still ad- 
ministers such unrelated functions as 
those of the Bureau of Education, the 
Government Railroad in Alaska, the 
Bureau of Pensions, the Bureau of 
Reclamation for irrigating arid lands, 
the National Park Service, the Geo- 
logical Survey with its valuable map- 
making service, and, through its Bu- 
reau of Education, supervises the 
reindeer industry of Alaska. 


Another great service department, 
not created until 1889, is administerel 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Its Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
deals with the investigation, control 
and eradication of diseases of animals; 
inspects and quarantines livestock 
when necessary, and inspects meat 
products. Its Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try investigates and aids in the control 
of diseases of plants, searches the 
world for new varieties for introduc- 
tion into the United States or for cross- 
ing with our existing varieties for 
their improvement. The recent expe- 
dition of Dr. Harry Harlan to remote 
parts of Abyssinia with a caravan of 
40 men and as many animals organ- 
ized to hunt for seeds of Abyssinian , 
plants for cultivation in America is 
only one of many successful expedi- 
tions. 

The Weather Bureau is also in the 
Department of Agriculture. Its storm 
warnings prevent losses in shipping; 
its forecasts of “hot waves” are of 
profit to the meat packers; its flood 
warnings, its frost warnings and 
other services save the country many 
times the cost of maintaining the 
bureau. 


The Bureau of Entomology makes 
war against insects harmful to crops 
or to the health of man and animals. 
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The Biological Survey conducts cam- 
paigns for the extermination of pred- 
atory animals, makes experiments in 
fur farming and does it successfully; 
administers the federal laws relating 
to migratory birds. The Bureau of 
Public Roads cooperates with the 
states in building roads—units of the 
federal highway system. 

All these and other bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture make it 
one of the greatest of the service de- 
partments, but apart from its enforce- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, the Grain Futures Act, and the 
Food and Drugs Act, this department 
does little in the way of “governing 
the people.” It is a service depart- 
ment. 

So also is the Department of Com- 
merce. It maintains commercial at- 
tachés abroad whose reports on trade 
conditions and prospects are useful to 
American exporters. Commodity di- 
visions, manned by experts, put the 
resources of the Government at the 
disposal of basic industries in the ex- 
tension of their foreign trade. 


The Bureau of Standards is another 
agency of the Department of Com- 
merce which renders invaluable ser- 
vice to American industries. It not 
only controls our weights and meas- 
ures, but it carries on scientific in- 
vestigations of a great variety of sub- 
jects—automotive engines, lubricants, 
fuel, power transmission, brakes and 
brake linings; stone, clay, cement and 
other structural materials; optical 
glass, sugar, metallurgical research; 
engineering instruments, sound and 
radio. It cooperates generally with the 
industries in fundamental research to 
promote industrial development. 


Some of the other agencies in the 
Department of Commerce are the Bu- 
reau of Lighthouses, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey which performs many 
services in addition to making charts 
and maps for navigators, the Bureau 
of Navigation, the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, and the Bureau of Mines. 

In the Department of Labor are the 
Immigration Bureau, which adminis- 
ters the immigration laws; the Bureau 
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of Naturalization; the Children’s Bu- 
reau, which investigates matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children, 
questions of infant mortality, orphan- 
age, juvenile courts, dangerous occu- 
pations, etc. In like manner the 
Women’s Bureau investigates condi- 
tions affecting the welfare of wage- 
earning women. 


The illustrations might be multi- 
plied, but enough has been said to 
indicate that the work of each of 
these five departments—Post Office, 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor—differs materially in its es- 
sential nature from the work of the 
other four. 

The Departments of State, War, and 
Navy have to do with our relations 
with foreign governments either in 
war or in peace, the Department of 
Justice enforces the federal laws, and 
the Treasury Department collects and 
disburses the money to keep all the 
departments going. These are essen- 
tial functions of government. 


A comparison will show how appro- 
priations for these five service de- 
partments have outgrown appropria- 


tions for the other group since the 
close of the World War. The appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1922, and June 30, 1927, for 
departments created for service were 
as follows: 


1922 1927 
$992,656,861 $1,169,444,596 
The appropriations for departments 
essential to Government (State, War, 
Navy, Justice, and Treasury) were: 
2 1927 

$981,896,370 $841,602,724 

Proposals are constantly made to 
have the Federal Government venture 
further into the field of service. It 
is certain, however, that every addi- 
tional service will call for additional 
appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and demands for new services are 
not in harmony with demands for de- 
crease in taxes. 


As President Coolidge has said: “Tt 
does not follow that because something 
ought to be done the National Govern- 
ment ought to do it.” 


The Reader’s Digest 





Eugenics: An Impossible Dream? 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (January, '27) 
Seth KE. Humphrey 


HE eugenic credo, stated briefly, 

is this: Nature breeds her species 

toward a uniform perfection by 
eliminating all except the most fit; 
civilized man mercifully saves every 
shade and variety of the mentally 
incompetent, and these, naturally pro- 
lific, spread their weaknesses through- 
out the population; meanwhile the 
brainy, the provident, the successful 
run to excessive caution in the bearing 
of children. 


The habit of breeding generously 
from ill-favored specimens we wouid 
Tecognize at once in any other species 
as disastrous. Why are we so com- 
plaisant toward it in our own kind? 
First, because it is almost impossible 
to do anything about it. Then, too, 
the prevailing physical vigor helps to 
obscure the mental situation; so do 
our loose, flamboyant teachings of 
equality; and the notion still holds 
that all except the worst deficiencies 
due to inheritance can be overcome 
by education. But the main reason 
for our complaisance is that our civili- 
zation, like every one before it, really 
thrives on a plentiful supply of the 
little brained. 


Whether it was by design or a happv 
coincidence, the development of the 
one-motion job in industry gave to 
millions their single chance to earn 
a decent living. The only pity of it 
is that many others in those stultify- 
ing occupations are losing whatever 
mental stamina they may have in- 
herited. Single-track jobs have multi- 
plied quite as rapidly as single-track 
minds; and only because of this did 
the extraordinary prevalence of low 
mental capacity escape general notice 
until revealed by army tests. 


In the light of present knowledge, 
what popular conceit there is in as- 
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suming credit to our race as a whole 
for the wonder-workings of this age, 
when our real achievements are being 
made by the incredibly few! Equally 
absurd are comparisons of the Nordic 
with other races,—with, for instance, 
the Chinese, as if Nordics were all 
of one brand and all Chinese of an- 
other. It is Hobson’s choice between 
the dregs of both races; and a study 
of the best types in both discloses 
little more than that the two races 
are unchangeably different. The Nor- 
dic deserves fame as the world’s domi- 
nant racial stock only because it pro- 
duces, though in comparatively small 
numbers, the world’s most creative 
and dominating individuals. Most of 
us Nordics live next-door to the com- 
monplace, and take our culture as 
imitatively as so many Japanese. 


We have done a clever thing in 
adapting working conditions to human 
limitations; yet the increasing pro- 
portion of irresponsibles is bound to 
force us to more difficult adaptations, 
—political and social. The eugenicists 
expect to stop this increase! But can 
they? 


Consider the feeble-minded. The 
various states have actually under 
control anywhere from one-fifth to 
one-twentieth of these unfortunates— 
merely the lowest and most obvious 
types. Attending the public schools of 
Boston alone, on official count, there 
are 50 percent more mental defectives 
than are confined in all the state’s in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded, both 
public and private. On the broader 
program of sexually segregating the 
mentally unfit to protect the life-blood 
of the race, this country has scarcely 
made a beginning. Meantime, they 
are multiplying beyond any possibility 
of final segregation. Moreover, the 
greatest increase of inferior mentali- 
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ties is taking place in the grades just 
above the obviously feeble-minded. 
What are we doing to stem this flood 
of incompetency? Nothing. Nor are 
we likely to, since these are not insti- 
tutional cases. They are quite free, 
and twice as ready, to people the earth 
as are those who should be peopling 
it more. 


The most popular of all proposals 
for regenerating the race is: “More 
education, more training; drill them 
to competency!” Yet biology teaches 
most certainly that education and 
training do ‘not “get into the blood.” 
All inheritance is through the germ- 
plasm, and knowledge does not affect 
the germ-plasm any more than it af- 
fects the ears, or the feet. True race- 
betterment, like the improving of any 
other species of animal or plant, is 
fundamentally a matter of right breed- 
ing. al 


The problem is as old as Plato. 
Time after time civilization has bred 
its little part of the race to zero, and 
begun over again in some new center 
with fresh and unspoiled stock; now 


the Nordic is doing the familiar cycle. 


Biology points out that the only 
way to start our racial values on the 
up-grade is to get more children per 
family from the superior stocks than 
from the little-brained. But what a 
contract! This involves a complete 
reversal of our present distribution of 
child-bearing; a regulating of parent- 
hood for very considerable portions of 
the population at both ends of the in- 
telligence scale. Could anything more 
impossible be proposed? 


Luckily for the race, it is the in- 
stinctive habit of the intelligent to 
select each other in marriage, al- 
though there are exceptions galore. 
A generally fortunate selection of 
mates among this scattered minority 
undoubtedly maintains the quality of 
these good stocks. But how about 
their numbers? There’s the rub. The 
present scheme of living does not in- 
duce an intelligently cautions family 
to start a competition for numbers 
with its scrubwoman or the ashman. 
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Every civilization eventually out- 
runs the possible understanding of 
most of its people. The cultures of 
Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Rome 
came to their most exquisite fluwering 
with probably four-fifths of their popu- 
lations as uncomprehending as one- 
fifth of ours is today; but they did not 
do it with everybody having a hand 
in government. Our universal fran- 
chise may work under t':e Joad ef its 
present irresponsibilities—but how 
about the time when this proportion 
shall have doubled, or trebled? 


There is no point in a voter’: having 
reacked the age of 21, if his mental 
age is fixed for life ut 11 years or 
under. <A properly devised mental 
test applied to all citizens would give 
us a democracy based on intelligence, 
—obviously the only kind of democ- 
racy that can survive a multiplication 
of incompetents. In the skilful hands 
of demagogues this naturally incoher- 
ent group becomes the most unified 
of any group in the electorate, and 
decides many a city election. 


Even now, there are more dictator- 
ships than successful republics, with 
plenty of talk of others to come; and 
every failure of popular rule shows 
up the danger of politically massed 
incompetency. 


A birth-rate high where it should 
be low, and low where it should be 
high, bears not only upon questions 
of government; it suggests adapta- 
tions in other respects. Some day, for 
instance, we may give equal attention 
to every child in the public schools, 
instead of trying to standardize the 
lot of them by expending one-half 
of all educational effort on the dullest 
one-quarter. At present, we handicap 
the bright in order to make the natu- 
Tally handicapped less noticeable. 


In short, we may eventually be 
driven to see the wisdom of develop- 
ing to the utmost the superior intelli- 
gences which our capricious race be- 
stows on us, in order to increase their 
effectiveness as their numbers grow 
less; an artificial makeshift for main- 
taining the vigor of our species. 


The Reader’s Digest 





The Turning Point in American Aviation 


Condensed from Current History (January, '27) 


G. K. Spencer, Director, Aeronauticul Review, Los Angeles 


T is current opinion in the aero- 

nautical industry that the single 

year of 1926 saw greater progress 
in aviation in America than in any 
country in any year previous. Until 
the beginning of 1926, aeronautics was 
largely under the influence of the war. 
With the beginning of 1926, however, 
when many of the best air minds iu 
the world began to make themselves 
felt in the several Governments as 
well as in financial circles, a period 
began which saw an underrated avi- 
ation bodily taken up by the military 
and revivified, saw legislators turn 
their attention to aviation, and saw 
aviation in commerce and industry 
generally recognized. 


The progress of design was stimu- 
lated to such purpose that during 1926 
more than 130 new or temporariiy 
lost principles were introduced into 
newly manufactured aircraft. Four 
times as many new commercial planes 
were evolved in the United States as 
there were military models. A strug- 
gling infant in January, 1926, the 
United States Air Mail Transconti- 
nental Line at the end of the year 
was advertised for sale as a going and 
profitable concern. 


Whatever the critics of America’s 
air policies may aver, reports from 
other leading countries show that the 
United States possesses more commer- 
cial aircraft than three other great 
nations combined. Moreover, both 
Federal and contract air mail services 
are succeeding on a paying basis; un- 
subsidized American aviation has 
filled every manufacturer’s books with 
orders far into the future; competi- 
tion and the rapid purchasing of air- 
craft manufacturers’ agencies are pro- 
ceeding with almost the same impetus 
as in the early days of the American 
automobile industry. 
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Half a billion dollars has been in- 
vested in the aircraft industry. This 
money comes generally from the most 
conservative elements in the country, 
and the names appearing on the boards 
of directors of the aircraft factories 
are those of successful and cautious 
investors. Dividends are being paid 
in the United States, while outside the 
United States only two unsubsidized 
commercial air lines are in existence, 
and neither of them is in mainland 
European countries, though controlled 
by European capital. 


The romance of the early days or 
automobile manufacturing in this 
country is already being repeated in 
@ measure in the aircraft industry. 
In no fewer than five very efficient 
proprietary airplanes the competition 
for agencies is exceedingly brisk, the 
agencies purchasing demonstration 
planes outright and in most cases 
making their own deliveries. The un- 
paralleled prosperity of the industry 
is not confined to the old and larger 
manufacturers; it is shared also by 
the smaller constructors in the West 
and Middle West. 


More than $2,000,000 worth of en- 
dowed airplane engineering education 
is now available in this country—more 
than four times that of all the rest 
of the world combined. More civilian 
aircraft are licensed in the United 
States today than in France, England, 
Germany and Japan combined. More 
individual aircraft manufactories are 
operating in the United States than 
in those nations combined. Five in- 
dividual planes, according to the fisca 
records of 1925-26, are sold in the 
United States every time one such 
plane is sold in France, England, Ger- 
many and Japan combined. Over 6000 
commercial aircraft were constructed 
in the United States in that periol, 
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and, if Soviet Russia be omitted, the 
United States licensed more new 
pilots than any two nations combined. 
Soviet Russia trained more new pilots 
than any European nation, according 
to official statements. In the fiscal 
year the municipalities of the United 
States expended more than $4,000,000 
for municipal and other air ports— 
more than was expended on air ports 
in all the previous history of aviation. 


The safety of American aeronautics 
was emphasized by the remarkable 
fact that during the fiscal year not 
one fatality occurred on any American 
passenger air-craft line operating un- 
der regular organized procedure. 


In a single week in September more 
than 50 percent of the civil airplane 
orders in four Western States were 
from residents of ranches. On July 4 
the City of Prescott, Ariz., threw its 
traditional patriotic celebrations to 
the winds, and its 1926 rodeo was an 
aircraft event. 


The national airways are designedly 
drawn over the best tilled land and 
grazing courses in the country. Fly- 
ing over these airways the writer has 
recently observed hundreds of private 
aircraft tied up in fence corners, pas- 
tures, meadows and lanes, near farm- 
houses, being obviously the property 
of the farmers. At Prescott, Omaha, 
Los Angeles, a large part of the total 
air traffic each day is furnished by 
these dust-clouded planes coming from 
ranches and farms for supplies and 
on “bucko hops,” as the ranchers refer 
to their courting activities by air- 
plane. The United States does not at 
the present time know actually how 
strong it is in the air, for airplanes 
are being used by countless young 
ranchers who have been taught by 
friends and have never bothered about 
licenses. 


To make aeronautical meteorology 
an exact science the Army, Navy and 
Department of Commerce have entered 
upon the task of creating a vast na- 
tion-wide upper air service, at the 
local offices of which pilots will be 
able to inquire before beginning any 
flight. Observatories at sea and 
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throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico are already a part of this 
system. 

Driving through fogs and squalls 
miles from shore the pilots of the 
Naval Aviation Service play an im- 
portant role in the new weather ser- 
vice. Fast planes, equipped with long- 
distance radio installations, provide 
the final touches to this great new 
weather service, scouting for approac4- 
ing storms, clouds and fog, as well 
as for atmospherical alterations, which 
may cause changes in air areas over 
the land. The first charts of the new 
meteorological system have just been 
completed. They not only show the 
best airplane courses between the Pa- 
cific coast cities but carry marginal 
information on the areas of possible 
danger. The charts are to be dupli- 
cated for every inch of the entire 
country. It is on such charts that avi- 
ation pilots will plot their courses and 
mark their weather information. 
Newspapers throughout the country 
are to be requested to cooperate by 
printing the morning meteorological 
conditions for the benefit of local pilots. 
To supplement the aerial beacons of 
the night-flying air mail, all lighthous- 
es along the coasts are to be supplied 
with vertical beams, while the light- 
ing of airways on land is to be great- 
ly improved, and radio directional 
beams are to be established at all pri- 
mary airports for the guidance of air- 
craft flying over unlit airways. 


The Army maintains strong avia- 
tion fields at San Diego, at the Presidio 
of San Francisco, at Sand Point, Wash- 
ington, at Vancouver and in Salt Lake 
City. An ammunition dump is to be 
built by the Navy in Nevada in 1927 
to provide ready access to all these 
points. California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington mean to be defended in the 
air and are making their plans in 
conjunction with those of the Federal 
Government. The Pacific States also 
plan to use aircraft for the defenze 
of their great water reservoirs, and 
a gigantic system of mountain cata- 
pults, from which to launch airplanes, 
is planned ‘for establishment among 
the peaks of the Rockies. 
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A “Wet” Will Never Be President 


Condensed from Success Magazine (February, '27) 


William Atherton Du Puy 


HE records show that voters sup- 

port Prohibition. Year after year, 

70 to 90 percent of the men chosen 
to office are dry. Moreover, the ca- 
pacity of the drys to win at the polls 
increases as the years pass. Yet so 
great is the volume of wet talk that 
the public continues to consider the 
question as open, as an unsettled na- 
tional issue. Let us calmly review the 
facts. 

The first overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the vote-getting strength of 
the Prohibition movement came with 
the ratifying by the states back in 
1919 of the constitutional amendment 
providing for it. The legislatures of 
46 out of 48 states, both Senate and 
House in each case, voted for ap- 
proval. Two states, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, merely failed to act. 
The wets interpreted this overwhelm- 
ing ratification as an outpouring of 
idealism engendered by the war. 
They expected a reaction. The Con- 
gress of the United States would, of 
course, temper this ardor. 


Since that time four Congresses 
have been elected. Each has been 
drier than its predecessor. This last 
election marked the most desperate 
fighting that the wets have yet made. 
Their heavy artillery preparation for 
it had lasted a year. But when the 
smoke had cleared away the drys had 
gained two Congressmen. The wets 
gained one Senator. That did little to 
offset a six-to-one majority in both 
houses. And this is the one body 
which registers the national attitude 
on such questions. 

State feeling likewise was recorded 
in this last election. Thirty-five gov- 
ernors had been elected. Of these 30 
were outspoken in their dryness. 
There were but two, Smith, of New 
York, and Ritchie, of Maryland, who 
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were frankly wets. Zimmerman, of 
Wisconsin, executive of a wet state, 
was silent on Prohibition. Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, with good en- 
forcement laws but wet inclinations, 
avoided the issue. 

Of the 35 legislatures chosen 30 are 
admittedly dry in both houses. But 
one legislature, that of Maryland, is wet 
in both houses. Four states have legis- 
latures with one house wet and one dry. 
There is no escaping the fact that the 
voters throughout the nation, in 
choosing their legislatures, have reg- 
istered an almost unanimous dry will. 
This can hardly be laughed off. 

New York is quite wet. Two-thirds 
of the Representatives in Congress 
are wet. One house of the legislature 
is wet and one dry. Yet the drys 


gave a demonstration of their strength 


in New York. They picked for 
slaughter the most outstanding Re- 
publican political figure in the state, 
Senator Wadsworth, who seemed a 
fixture in Washingtun. They inglori- 
ously defeated him. After the elec- 
tion, State Republican leader Samuel 
S. Koenig, a wet, issued a statement 
in which he said that hencforth can- 
didates for state officers in New York 
must be dry. 

Maryland, though dry in the coun- 
try districts, is set down as sopping 
wet. Maryland has six congressional 
districts. Four of these touch Balti- 
more, and are wet. The other two 
are dry. 

Wisconsin, with her Teutonic popula- 
tion, wants her 2.75 percent beer. Mis- 
souri elected a wet Senator while reg- 
istering against a repeal of the state 
enforcement code. Her situation is 
mixed. With Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut she may be set down as wet 
though not aggressively so. 

By the record Massachusetts is dry 
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though she elected a wet Senator. 
Senator Walsh, a candidate of great 
personal popularity, defeated Senator 
Butler, whose lack of vote getting 
qualities are little less than pitiful 
and whose declarations on the liquor 
question were far from satisfactory 
to the drys. At the same time, Massa- 
chusetts chose a dry governor by 2 
big majority. She chose 11 dry mem- 
bers of Congress and three wets. Her 
legislature is dry two to one. All 
the state officials are dry. Senator 
Walsh himself is not outspoken in his 
wetness. He tends to soft pedal it. 
On the contrary he is likely to follow 
in the footsteps of his Republican col- 
league, Senator Gillett. This suave 
gentleman used to be a political wet. 
Two years ago, pitted against this 
same Senator Walsh, he announced his 
political dryness. He won. He is now 
dry. 


In the recent election Pennsylvania 
elected a wet senator. The city of 
Philadelphia was responsible, as the 
state, despite its Republicanism, came 
down to the metropolis with a 50,000 
majority for the dry Democrat. A dry 
governor was chosen by an over- 


whelming majority. The majority of 
the congressional delegation is dry as 
are the majority of the state officers 
and members of the legislature. 

Of the other 39 states there is no 


possible doubt in the world. They 
are dry. The public does not appre- 
ciate, for example, the determined 
dryness of Illinois, despite Chicago. 
In the recent election, for example, 
Illinois elected Smith, as Senator, de- 
spite embarrassing charges against 
im. Brennan, his Democratic oppo- 
nent, said on the stump that this was 
a wet and dry referendum. The result 
would show where Illinois stood on 
this question. And the drys won. 
Illinois also elected two Representa- 
tives in Congress at large. This 
means that they were voted for by the 
whole state. Both were dry. The 
Congressional delegation, the legisla- 
ture, the Governor and other state 
officials are dry as the Dead Sea shore. 


Then there is Ohio, not usually 
thought to be specially dry, consider- 
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ing Cincinnati and its large German 
population. Both parties cling to the 
idea that wet candidates can be elect- 
ed. This time the Democrats nomi- 
nated Senator Pomerene, a wet, to 
Tun against a less able man, Senator 
Willis, a dry. The dry candidate won. 
The Democrats, however, nominated a 
dry for Governor and he won. The 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, also was a dry, and he won. 
Lower down the ticket the Democrats 
had nominated wets against dry Re- 
publicans. The Republicans won. 
From top to bottom of the ticket the 
voters picked out the drys and elected 
them while giving the wets the knife. 


There are a few states like Ohio in 
which the politicians still experiment 
with wet candidates. They are learn- 
ing fast, however, that it does not 
pay. Already there are some 35 
states which nominate only dry cand!- 
dates. All the candidates, from Sen- 
ator to coroner, are dry. The matter 
is settled. From the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande, with the single exception 
of Louisiana, this is the case. Here is 
a single tier of 13 states that has 
closed the book on this issue. From 
Ohio west to the Pacific, with the 
exception of Wisconsin and Missour:, 
there is another solid block of 21 
states in which Prohibition has ceased 
to be an issue because no wet candi- 
dates ever appear. 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, in their wetness, think of 
themselves as the voice of the nation. 
It is doubtful if they could deminate 
this small area for their is Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Delaware, non-metropolitan New York, 
Pennsylvania, and rural Maryland that 
are unequivocally dry. 


The score for the United States as 
a whole stands thus: Dry states, 39; 
Wets, 7; Doubtful, 2. Hence, the elec- 
tion of a wet to the presidency is 
shown to be utterly impossible. Wet 
America is but a fringe on one corner 
of her raiment. But it is a very vocal 
fringe and therefore has attracted 
much attention. 
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Our Greatest Agricultural Movement 


Condensed from the National Republic (January, °27) 


W. M. Jardine, Secretary, 


E do not want to build up in 
this country a system of warring 
classes and factions, and the 
surest way to prevent such a situation 
is for each group to take an interest 
in the problems and the welfare of 
every other group. Our civilization 
is becoming constantly more complex, 
and mutual knowledge and helpfulness 
will prove of increasing importance. 
The farmer, having made vast im- 
provements in the efficiency of his 
production, is today faced with the 
need of equal improvement in his 
marketing facilities. The agricultural 


marketing problem today, when each 
farm worker feeds ten persons, most 
of them non-farmers, is very different 
from that of earlier days, when each 
farm was a self-sustaining unit and 


little more. 


The farmers on six and a quarter 
million farms cannot bargain individu- 
ally to advantage in disposing of their 
products. In doing so they must sell 
on a buyer’s market. Also, if they 
work solely as individuals they will 
not produce either in quantity or in 
quality exactly what will meet the 
effective market demand. Individuals 
cannot get the necessary information 
as to demand, nor will they individu- 
ally feed their products on to the 
market in such a way as to stabilize 
the situation. 


The cooperative movement aims to 
reduce the spread between the price 
which the farmer receives and the 
price which the consumer pays. It 
aims to have the farmers of the coun- 
try produce the quantity and quality 
of goods for which there is an effec- 
tive demand. It aims to put these 
products on the market in orderly 
fashion. It is a great national move- 
ment which will be of general public 
benefit. 
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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The progress of agricultural cooper- 
ation in the last few years has been 
remarkable. In 1920, the Department 
of Agriculture received reports from 
8449 active cooperative associations. 
Today there are approximately 12,000 
cooperative marketing associations in 
the United States. In 1923, there 
were 194 failures, 1.9 percent of all 
cooperatives reporting that year; in 
1925, there were only 27 failures, less 
than .3 of the total. Such figures 
show conclusively that cooperation is 
a permanent factor in American agri- 
culture. A conservative estimate 
places the total business of coopera- 
tives in the United States at $2,500,- 
000,000 in 1925. 


The associations are getting on a 
more sound financial basis. They are 
doing a better job each year of grad- 
ing, processing, and warehousing their 
products. As a result, they are mer- 
chandising their products more effi- 
ciently and enlarging the market area 
and marketing season. 


The distinctive feature of agricul- 
tural cooperation as now practiced Is 
the tendency to large overhead com- 
modity organizations. It is an appli- 
cation of the principle of large-scale 
business. An example will make the 
method clear. The Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., was organized in 
1921 and is a federation of 450 cream- 
eries located in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. The organization during 1925 
handled 80,000,000 pounds of butter 
valued at over $39,000,000. The co- 
operative creameries making up the 
federation have a combined member- 
ship of over 73,000. 

The Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
has attracted the attention of the 
business world because of the magni- 
tude of its operations and the short 
space of time in which a large, stable 
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business has been built up. Such prog- 
ress indicates substantial improve- 
ments in marketing methods. In the 
first place, through its system of dis- 
trict inspectors, the association has 
improved and standardized the quality 
of the butter manufactured by its 
member creameries. The association's 
first-grade butter is “Land O’ Lakes” 
Sweet cream butter scoring 93 or bet- 
ter. To qualify as a Land O’ Lakes 
creamery, 50 percent or more of the 
output of a local must be 93 score 
Sweet cream butter. In January, 
1925, but 80 creameries so qualified 
and at that time 32 percent of all 
butter sold by the federation was 
Land O’ Lakes quality. One year 
later, 220 creameries qualified as 
Land O’ Lakes creameries, and 61 
percent of the federation’s output was 
sold under this brand. 


Secondly, the association has de- 
veloped outlets for this high-quality 
product. The principal outlets are 
chain stores, jobbers, milk companies, 
and ice cream manufacturers. Early 
this year it was selling butter to 25 
chains operating 20,000 stores. Under 
this system the producer has received 


approximately 85 percent of the price 
paid by the consumer. 

Furthermore, through the consolida- 
tion of shipments, savings in freight 
charges estimated to total a third of 
a million dollars annually have been 


effected. In brief, all the savings of 
large-scale, efficient organizations have 
been obtained for the members oi the 
organization. 


Cooperation means a program of 
self-help. However, the problem of 
marketing and cooperative technique 
demand a large amount of scientific 
research. This is a service which state 
and federal agencies can perform for 
the cooperatives. Congress has en- 
acted helpful legislation by the pas- 
sage of a bill to create a division of 
cooperative marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This bill was 
drafted after conference with some 
40 cooperative leaders representing 
all commodities and all sections of the 
country and is designed to enable the 
Department of Agriculture to conduct 
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research studies and furnish service 
which will aid in the development of 
the cooperative movement. 


This act makes possible the em- 
ployment of specialists who are versed 
in cooperative marketing and familiar 
with the problems of particular com- 
modities. These men will collect sta- 
tistical and other information ard dis- 
seminate it to the cooperatives. They 
will have a helpful personal relation- 
ship with cooperative organizations, 
and to a certain extent will be a con- 
necting link between the associations 
and the men and agencies engaged in 
research work. It will be their task 
to apply general statistical and eco- 
nomic information to the practical 
problems of the cooperatives. 

The department expects to assist in 
schools for instruction in cooperation 
which are being conducted by agricul- 
tural colleges and cooperative associa- 
tions. More and more members, di- 
rectors, officers, and employes of co- 
operatives are becoming willing to 
spend a week or more in a school 
where they will learn the details of 
cooperative financing, accounting, 
management and selling methods. 

Furthermore, the department can 
contribute toward furthering educa- 
tion in cooperation in rural schools 
and agricultural high schools. The 
farmers of tomorrow should be thor- 
oughly imbued with cooperative ideals. 

The development of agricultural co- 
operation will contribute toward a 
more inspiring rural culture. This has 
been the experience of every nation 
in which cooperatives have been suc- 
cessfully carried on. The cooperative 
movement teaches people to work to- 
gether. It develops an interest in com- 
munity welfare. School, church, and 
every other community enterprise are 
benefited by the spirit thus engen- 
dered. The rurai life made possible 
in this way is worth while in itself. 
Nothing is better for the nation than a 
successful and happy farm population. 
At the same time, the influence of this 
example will spread throughout the 
nation and we shall see the fruits of 
the cooperative spirit manifest in 
every group of the population. 
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The Winter Outdoors, M. D. 


Condensed from Hygeia (December, '26) 


Mabel Travis Wood 


NEW realization of the joys of 

winter has swept the United 

States during the last few years, 
and young and old are turning to Jack 
Frost’s glistening domain in their 
recreation time. Many are discover- 
ing winter for the first time; others 
are rediscovering it. 


Outdoor winter play has been one 
of the most recent developments in 
the movement for public playgrounds. 
Twenty years ago, when the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America was founded, the 41 cities 
that had started to provide directed 
recreation considered this new duty 
only in terms of summer playgrounds 
and indoor recreation center activities. 
Today, many cities have come to re- 


alize the waste and inadequacy of 
using their play facilities for part of 


the year only. Outdoor play under 
leadership 12 months of the year is 
now one of the foremost objectives 
of the P. R. A. A. in helping cities to 
organize and expand systems of muni- 
cipal recreation. 


More than 200 American towns and 
cities now promote organized winter 
sports. Ski jumps and toboggan slides 
are springing up in parks and vacant 
lots. Lakes and rivers have been im- 
proved and safeguarded for skating, 
while artificial rinks have been built 
where natural ones are not sufficient. 


The artificialities of modern life 
make it especially important that folks 
play outdoors in winter. We spend 
our time in steam heated, often over- 
heated houses, offices and schools. We 
ride on crowded trains and cars, and 
walk less than in summer. The chores 
that kept our grandfathers active out- 
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doors have largely vanished, even in 
country districts. We hurry; we live 
tensely, particularly in winter with 
its many social engagements. Active 
play is a tonic for tired nerves and 
bodies at all times. But in winter 
it has the added joys of invigorating 
air and the speed and zest lent by 
nature’s elements of ice and snow. 


Happily, all degrees of skill are ac- 
ceptable in winter sports. One does 
not have to be an athlete to enjoy 
skating, skiing and snowshoeing, nor 
even to participate in community 
events involving these, while for coast- 
ing and tobogganing, no training is 
required. 


The experience of Gardner, Mass., 
in getting the whole community to 
play in winter is typical of other towns 
and cities, particularly in New Eng- 
land. “The program is no more than 
might be carried out by any com- 
munity which has the proper weather 
conditions and the inclination to try,” 
says the manager of the local chamber 
of commerce, which was the guiding 
force in helping the city to discover 
winter. 


It took three years to get the winter 
sports ball rolling in Gardner. The 
first year a temporary toboggan chute 
and ski jump were erected on private 
land and torn down at the end of the 
season. This procedure was wasteful, 
so the next year the chamber of com- 
merce purchased the land, built a 
chute and a ski jump and donated 
them with the land to the city. The 
chute has two slides, side by’ side. 


Gardner now frolics for three days 
at its winter carnival, which features 
junior sports events, a hockey game, 
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horse racing on the ice, and a “knick- 
er dance” and winds up with senior 
ski jumping, ski and snowshoe racing 
and the general patronage of the to- 
boggan chute by the public. An out- 
ing club of winter sports enthusiasts 
manages the carnival. 


Turners Falls, Mass., a mill town 
of about 5000 people, has been rally- 
ing almost 100 percent strong to take 
part in or witness winter sports events 
at a community park. A toboggan 
chute, skating rink and a side hill for 
sliding are in constant use when the 
weather is favorable. 


Time was when the tired business 
man or woman “knocked off work” 
only in July or August. But the 
winter vacation has been a recent and 
very sensible development. Mid-win- 
ter and early spring often find the 
busy worker more dangerously near 
the breaking point than does summer 
with its more frequent opportunities 
for outdoor recreation. A few days 
close to nature will give new energy 
and a new perspective on life. 


Though hordes seek Florida and 
other sunny climes in cold weather, 
there are an ever-increasing number 
who find greater health and refresh- 
ment in the white and silent places 
of the North. Summer hotels in New 
England, Canada and the Adirondacks 
are holding open house the year round 
to welcome vacationists. Northern 
Michigan is another resort that has 
just begun to appreciate that winter 
offers even more vivid delights than 
summer. 


Women are participating in all 
wirter activities. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Sports Club in 
Fargo, N. D., are mothers. Weekly, 
and sometimes oftener, they arrange 
for college girls to care for their chil- 
dren while they forget household wor- 
ries and keep youthful and supple with 
an afternoon of active play. Skating, 
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skiing and hikes are on their winter 
program. 


Safety has been an important factor 
in community organization of winter 
play. Youngsters will coast and skate 
in dangerous places if safe ones are 
not provided. Unsupervised winter 
sports have been taking a heavy toll 
in death and injury. 


Not one drowning accident to skat- 
ers—this was the record of Nashua, 
N. H., for the first time in its history 
after the recreation commission had 
provided safe skating areas and lighted 
them at night. Wilkes Barre, Pa., re- 
ported in 1925 an attendance of 
50,000 and no accidents on its pro- 
tected coasting hills. The recreation 
department of Portland, Me., has 
eliminated much of the danger of 
coasting by building slides for sleds 
on vacant lots or on streets where 
there is no danger of the coasters’ 
going out on cross streets. 


Where there are no municipal funds 
for winter sports, community enter- 
prise has found a way. Beverly, Mass., 
is proud of a well-built toboggan slide 
that cost just $155, the price of the 
lumber. The work of clearing, digging 
and path making was contributed by 
the commission of public works, while 
boys in the continuation school did 
the work of construction. Fifteen 
toboggans were donated by local clubs 
and societies. 


Only eight pairs of skis were avail- 
able when the Kiwanis club of Provo, 
Utah, equipped a ski course for the 
city. But by the end of the winter 
250 pairs had been made by school 
boys. 


Has your town and your family 
caught the winter sports idea? Take 
a tip from the growing throng of 
people who have discovered winter, 
and who are finding health and fun 
in taking their medicine in the invig- 
orating outdoors. 
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Americana 


Excerpts from The American Mercury 


ALABAMA: The Hon. W. W. Bran- 
don, LL.D., Governor of this cultured 
Commonwealth, as reported by the 
Selma Times-Journal: 

I believe in patriotism. I believe that 
svery Alabama boy ought to be taught that his 
own home town is the best town, that his own 
State is the best State in the Union, and that 
America can whip the world before breakfast. 


ARIZONA: Want ad in the Arizona 
Republican, of Phoenix: 


BIG opportunity for college man who can 
operate a one-horse plow. Box 56, Republican. 


ARKANSAS: Public worship in 
Little Rock, as described by the Ar- 
kansas Gazette: 


At the Majestic Theater at 9:30 A.M. to- 
morrow the Harry Knowles Bible Class 
will observe its second annual Ford Sunday. 
All Ford dealers will be special guests. Main 
Street, from 7th to 9th, will be reserved as 
parking space for Fords only. A three-pound 
box of chocolates will be given to the man 


driving the oldest Ford to the class, and a 
two-pound box of chocolates will be given to 
the man who brings the largest number of 


men to the class in his Ford. 
CALIFORNIA: Divorce news from 
San Francisco: 


To whom does the warm spot in the bed 
belong on a cold night—the wife who first 
climbed between the icy sheets or the hus- 
band who comes home later and demands the 
coveted place as lord of the household? Su- 
perior Judge Van Nostrand has the perplexing 
problem to decide in the divorce suit of Mrs. 
Anna Weisinger, 1210 Buchanan Street, and 
Jack Weisinger. The testimony was that the 
police were called to the Weisinger home to 
quiet a war that started when Weisinger or- 
dered his wife to move over and she insisted 
on remaining in the spot she had warmed up. 


The science of homiletics in Marys- 
Ville: 


In order to carry out the theme of his ser- 
mon the Rev. D. Lloyd Morgan stood upon a 
huge cake of ice in his pulpit Sunday. The 
subject of the sermon was “Though Your Sins 
zs as Scarlet, They Shall Be Whiter Than 

now.” 


From the eminent San Francisco 
Chronicle: 


A funeral for his own leg, in which he 
played the part of chief mourner, was held 
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yesterday by Michael Rado, whose member 
was amputated at a San Francisco hengeees 
because of infection. ‘The leg was embalmed 
at a funeral parlor. When Rado was able to 
be about on crutches, he arranged the funeral. 
The leg was taken in a casket to the Church 
of the Nativity for requiem mass and then 
to the Holy Cross Cemetery for interment. 
Rado had a wreath with the inscription “Rest 
in Peace, Dear Leg” placed on the casket as 
it was lowered into the grave. 


CONNECTICUT: Proud record a 
leading citizen of New Canaan: 

George Hoffman avers he is wearing today 
a collar button that he bought in 1870, which 
has been in continuous use ever since. He 
claims a world’s record. 


Incident of the sacerdotal life in 
South Manchester, from an eminent 
Hartford print: 


The 500 ministers attending the Methodist 
Conference at South Manchester were pre- 
sented with black silk ties, and a booklet on 
silk manufacturing, by Cheney Brothers, An- 
nouncement of the gift suggested the singing 
of the hymn, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” 
which was done enthusiastically. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: KEc- 
clesiastical notice in the Washington 
Star: 

SYNAGOG 
Sixth Street .M. 
LECTURE SUBJECT: 6% INTEREST 
The Ethics of a Business Man 


GEORGIA: Terrific blast at the 
materialistic conception of life from 
Atlanta: 

Playing a phonograph one hour a day in 
his cow barn increased the milk supply one 
quart a day for each cow, according to J. G. 
Sterchi, an advocate of contented cows. 


The rise of scientific business meth- 
ods among Athens evangelists: 

A novel method of checking up on _collec- 
tions has been developed by the Rev. Chas, E 
Neighbour, evangelist, who is conducting a 
series of religious services at a local church. 
Each night as the collection plate goes its 
rounds a whistle is emitted by the usher 
when anyone puts a greenback into the plate. 


From Daily Bulletin No. 219, issued 
at Fort Benning: 


Several instances have occurred on the 
reservation lately of cars overtaking and pass- 
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ing the Commandant in his official car. This 


discourtesy will be discontinued. 


ILLINOIS: Extension of the Chi- 
cago Poetry Movement to the Invisible 
Empire, as revealed in the Rail Split- 
ter, a Ku Klux journal: 

UNITED WE STICK 

DIVIDED WE’RE STUCK 

THE TIGHTER WE STICK 

THE BETTER WE KLUCK 


MARYLAND: Siege operations of 
the Devil in Baltimore, as reported 
by the Evening Sun: 

The art of making up, in order to simulate 
the tint of a delicate blush on cheeks void of 
color, will be taught at the School of Charm 
to be opened at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 


Editorial note in the Townsend 
Star: 


Owing to the lack of space and the rush of 
editing this issue, several births and deaths 
will be postponed until next month. 


MINNESOTA: Obituary notice in 
the St. Paul Dispatch: 


OUR dear wife and mother, Hattie Snow, 

Passed »way one sad year ago, 

And now our cup is filled with woe. 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 
Jeremiah and Peter. 


NEW YORK: Note on the amuse- 
ments of a democracy, gleaned from 
the illustrious New York American: 


Phantom, a horse, is scheduled to neigh a 
greeting through the microphone of WOR in 
the near future. 


OHIO: The Hon. Frank Kean, as 
reported by the Cincinnati Times- 
Star: 


The suspender is a symbol! of all great 
American qualities. Its restoration means 
the restoration of all true and simple ideals. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Scientific news 
from Pittsburgh: 


The annual ceremony of blessing automo- 
biles in fhe name of St. Christopher will be 


enaeted today and during this week at Ed- 
mond street and Liberty avenue, in front of 
the Immaculate Conception Church. The cus- 
tom is in keeping with the decree appointing 
St. Christopher as a special patron and pro- 
tector for drivers and riders of automobiles. 
Automobiles stopping any hour of the day 
Sunday in front of the church will be blessed 
with a special rite, sprinkled with holy water, 
and given a label of protection for the ma- 
chine, for the driver and for the riders. 


RHODE ISLAND: How race sui- 
cide in the town of Jamestown is be- 
ing combatted, as revealed by a public 
notice in the Town Crier: 


NOTICE TO WOMEN 
Price for Maternity Case, 2 wks., $50 one 
baby; for twins, $25; for triplets, WE PAY 
THE PATIENT A BONUS. 
DR. BATE’S SANITORIUM 


TEXAS: The Hon. Charles B. Lof- 
tin, vice-president of the San Antonio 
College of Chiropractors, as reported 
by the Associated Press: 


Ifad ex-Kaiser Wilhelm received chiroprac- 
tic adjustments for whatever abnormal condi- 
tions frem which he was suffering, the World 
War would have been averted. 


Obituary notice from the Hico News- 
Review: 


Easter, the valuable cow of Mr. John Parks 
and wite, died Sunday morning. She was 
sick only a short time. It is a deplorable 
thing for anyone to lose such a cow as Easter 
was. Mr. and Mrs. Parks have the sympathy 
of their friends. Easter is gone but not for- 
gotten. 


WISCONSIN: Profound delibera- 
tions of the apostles of Service in the 
town of Waukesha: 


A much heated discussion by way of debate 
is to come up at a joint meeting of the Wau- 
kesha_ Kiwanis Club and the Waukesha Ro- 
tary Club on Thursday night. The question 
is. “Resolved, That the use of the old-fash- 
ioned night shirt is more beneficial to the 
health of the community than are pajamas.” 
The Rotary Club will uphold the pajama 
while the Kiwanis will defend the night shirt. 
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Washington’s Strategy at Trenton 


Condensed from Liberty (December 25, ’26) 


Hugh Fullerton 


NE hundred and fifty years ago 

this Christmas the Colonists, in 

revolt against Great Britain, 
reached the lowest ebb of their for- 
tunes. 


Washington, beaten on Long Island, 
driven off Manhattan, with Fort 
Washington surrendered and Fort Lee 
lost, was retreating slowly across 
New Jersey. With his army crumb- 
ling, and fewer than 2400 men left, he 
reached the Delaware. 


In New York and New Jersey more 
than 25,000 trained and well equipped 
soldiers moved to crush liberty. 
Cornwallis and Howe in New York, 
with other generals, had prepared to 
sail for England to report the Revo- 
lution ended. In Philadelphia the 


Continental Congress was preparing 
to flee. 


In Washington’s army, Gates and 
his friends were in revolt against the 
Commander in Chief, and Gates, 
backed by New England and New 
York malcontents, was fighting Wash- 
ington’s tactics and planning to run 
to Philadelphia to tell Congress 
Washington was a failure and he 
(Gates) alone could save the natior. 


On top of these disasters came news 
that General Charles Lee had been 
captured at Basking Ridge, and that 
Sullivan was leading the remnants 
of Lee’s troops in retreat, crossing 
into Pennsylvania at Easton. 


Through New Jersey the Hessians 
were burning, looting, and ravishing. 
Thousands of Jerseymen scught refuge 
by joining the British. Cornwallis’ 
troops, with the Hessians leading, al- 
ready occupied Trenton, Bordentown, 
and all the New Jersey bank of the 
Delaware. Cornwallis had piled great 
stores of munitions at New Bruns- 
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wick and other points. Only the ragged 
remnant of Washington’s defeated 
army remained between the British 
and Hessian troops and Philadelphia— 
that and the Delaware River. 


During his slow, stubborn retreat 
through New Jersey, Washington had 
sent two score Marblehead fishermen 
ahead of the army, with orders to take 
every boat in the river and move them 
to the Pennsylvania shore. They 
combed the banks of the Delaware for 
70 miles, until not a boat remained 
except those hidden in the mouth of 
Knowles Creek above Trenton. 


The fate of the United States de- 
pended upon the weather. 


On the night of December 20 the 
weather turned bitter cold. The river, 
as far as the falls above Trenton, 
froze solid. On that Sunday the Brit- 
ish prepared to cross on the ice and 
march to Philadelphia, but decided to 
wait until the ice was solid enough 
to permit the transport of cannon. 


All day Sunday Washington anxious- 
ly watched the weather. On Monday 
the weather turned suddenly warm. 
A heavy thaw set in. The already 
swollen river broke up the ice. Tues- 
day was still warmer, with a warm 
rain that made the roads a sea of mud. 


Wednesday was Christmas Day—the 
bluest, most hopeless Christmas in 
our history. In Trenton three Hessian 
regiments, 50 Yagers, and a troop of 
British Light Horse, all under com- 
mand of Colonel John Gottlieb Rahl, 
were celebrating. 


The Hessians were making them- 
selves at home, taking whatever they 
wanted. One regiment was in the 
old barracks that still stand half a 
block from State Street; others occn- 
pied the churches, the jail, halls, and 
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private houses. The British Light 
Horse were in the old Quaker meet- 
ing house that still stands on Hanover 
Street. 


There was merriment in Trenton. 
Rahl, twice warned to beware and to 
fortify the town, laughed. His troops 
and the British scorned Washington’s 
Tagged army and boasted they could 
beat it with a corporal’s guard. On 
Christmas Day the Hessians and Roy- 
alists held a party in honor of Rahl 
in the house of Abraham Hunt. 


That day, before daylight, a man 
left Trenton, trudging over roads 
ankle deep in half-frozen mud and 
slush. He crossed the Delaware and 
met Washington, reported on condi- 
tions among the British, returned to 
Trenton that afternoon, and left 


again in the evening. 


The man was John Honeyman. 
Shortly after his visit, Washington is- 
sued orders to his army. Colonel 
John Cadwalader, who was at Bristoi, 
was ordered to cross the river Christ- 
mas night and attack the Hessians at 
Mount Holly, Black Horse and Bor- 
dentown. Ewing and Dickinson, 
whose troops held the Trenton Ferry 
directly across from Trenton, were to 
cross at that point. Washington, with 
the largest force, was to cross the 
Delaware at McConkey’s Ferry nine 
miles up the river, and descend upon 
the city from the north. 


The river was high and filled with 
floating ice. The roads were deep in 
half-frozen mud. The American 
troops were thinly clad. Few had 
overcoats; some were without shoes, 
and their feet were bound with rags. 
Blood stained the mud when they 
marched. Not one in ten of the rifle- 
men had a bayonet. 


At six o’clock at night Washington 
was informed that Cadwalader, striv- 
ing to cross the river above Bristol, 
had found the river impossible; 
Ewing, reconnoitering, reported the 
river in front of Trenton impassable. 


“Where is Gates?” Washington de- 
manded. 
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He was informed that Gates had 
taken his chief aid and ridden away 
to Philadelphia to inform Congress 
that Washington was planning a wild 
and suicidal move and that only he 
(Gates) could save the cause. 


Washington swore. Then he sent 
word to Ewing and Cadwalader, say- 
ing: “In spite of the discouraging 
reports, I am determined to cross and 
attack the British. If you can do 
nothing else, create as much diversion 
as possible.” 


The boats hidden in the mouth of 
Knowles Creek were brought down the 
river, manned by the Marblehead fish- 
ermen. Artists who have painted the 
scene made two blunders: The flag they 
painted in Washington’s boat is not 
at all like the flag borne by the Ameri- 
cans. The boats show even a greater 
error. Those actually used were vf 
a unique type, built to haul the ore 
from Oxford Furnace to the mills at 
Durham and other places down the 
river. These boats were more than 40 
feet long, and ideal for hauling troops 
and supplies over the river. 


The wind had risen to a gale, and 
at 11 o’clock, while the Marblehead fish- 
ermen were battling the ice, snow be- 
gan to fall heavily, turning into a 
blinding blizzard. Washington had 
reached the Jersey shore and was 
fretting to advance. He had expected 
the crossing to be accomplished by 
midnight; but, despite the desperate 
work of the Marblehead men, the 18 
cannon were not landed on the ice- 
piled shore until three in the morning. 
Meantime the ill-clad troops shivered 
and crouched in the mud, waiting. 


During this delay Rahl was having 
his party at Abraham Hunt’s house. 
The British were entertaining and 
drinking in a house on Hanover Street. 
Drinks were served freely in the bar- 
racks. Plodding through the muddy 
wilderness, John Honeyman was mak- 
ing another trip. 


About 11 o’clock at night an alarm 
was raised in Trenton, possibly by 
Honeyman. A Hessian regiment was 
ordered out from its barracks. No 
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Americans were found, and the Hes- 
sians reported a false alarm. The 
diversion that Ewing, Gates, and Cad- 
walader failed to supply was supplied 
by fate. 


It was soon after that alarm that 
Honeyman left the city. He reached 
Washington near McConkey Crossing, 
reported the Hessians drinking and 
celebrating and urged the utmost 
haste. 


The army marched up the steep hill 
to the old Bear Tavern. Here, where 
Washington waited impatiently for 
the arrival of the artillery, a council 
was held. The orders were brief: 


Sullivan was to follow the road 
through what is now Trenton Junc- 
tion and surprise the Hessians at The 
Hermitage; and Washington, with 
Knox and the artillery, and Greene’s 
division, was to enter Trenton on 
what is now Pennington Avenue. 
Any man dropping out of the ranks 
was to be shot. The marches were 
to be timed so the troops would reach 
the outposts at the same moment. 


The story of that night march is 
an epic. The gale blew heavy snow 
in the faces of the soldiers. The 
mud was stained red from their bleed- 
ing feet. There was one unsung hero: 
a giant Pennsylvanian, barefooted al- 
most, who kept saying: “Don’t mind 
it, boys; we'll be wearing Hessian 
boots this morning.” 


Nine miles over half-frozen roads in 
a blizzard, at times dragging at the 
cannon; and then, just as day was 
breaking, Sullivan’s troops swarmed 
around the outpost on the river bank, 
and, almost before the echoes died, 
Washington’s men swept over the out- 
post on the Pennington Road. So 
well were Washington's orders obeyed 
that the two attacks were made within 
three minutes. 


In a moment Greene’s and Wash- 
ington’s men swept onward, seized 
the crossroads, and shut off the Hes- 
sian line of retreat via the Princeton 
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or Brunswick roads. Washington's 
troops descended rapidly upon the 
city, down the streets now called 
Warren, Broad, Montgomery, and 
Willow. 


It was broad daylight then, and 
Washington, taking his place on his 
horse, stood first where the monu- 
ment now stands, and then, as the 
troops rushed forward, he rode to 
higher ground a bit to the north. 


The alarm spread among the Hes- 
sians and British. Officers, not yet 
wide awake, beat their men with 
sabers and drove them into the 
streets. Colonel Rahl, reeling in his 
saddle as if not recovered from the 
night’s drinking, rode forward up 
Broad Street, shouting, “Charge! 
Charge!” and at Hanover Street fell, 
mortally wounded. The British Light 
Horse, half awake, joined the melee. 


Meantime, Sullivan’s men came rush- 
ing up Hanover and West State Streets. 
The Hessians’ half-formed lines broke, 
reformed, and broke again. Many 
surrendered in their barracks. Knyp- 
hausen’s regiment fell back along 
Hanover and State Streets, hard 
pressed from three sides, and strove 
to form in an orchard that stood near 
the present site of the Post Office. 
Others made an effort to escape across 
Assanpink River, which was high. 
Knox’s artillery had swung into post- 
tion and was tearing the Hessians 
with grape. 


Washington, from his horse, cried: 
“They fly—the day is won!”—and role 
down into the town. 


Less than an hour after the Ameri- 
cans struck the outposts, and 35 min- 
utes after the general engagement 
started, the British were over- 
whelmed. Nearly a thousand surren- 
dered, with the loot of New York and 
New Jersey in their possession. 
Nearly a hundred were dead or dying, 
including most of their officers. The 
city and its stores were in the hands 
of the Americans. The Americans 
lost only five men—two killed, two 
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frozen ‘o death crossing the river, 
and one dying of wounds. 


The big Pennsylvanian, with a pair 
of Hessian boots, was parading his 
post on Broad Street. The Ameri- 
cans warmed themselves in Hessian 
barracks, ate the remnants of the 
Christmas feast, and Washington, de- 
spite the conduct of the Hessians and 
British, gave orders that all property, 
both American and Royalist, should 
be respected. 


Lord Stirling presented the sur- 
viving Hessian and British officers to 
Washington, who invited them to dine. 
After the dinner, Washington, learn- 
ing that Colonel Rahl had been mor- 
tally wounded, called on him, express- 
ing his grief at the fall of a gallant 
foeman. 


The Americans paused only to rest 
and eat. Sixty-five of the Hessians, 
it was estimated, had escaped toward 
Bordentown and a few toward Prince- 
ton. Washington knew that Corn- 
wallis, with two great armies, was 
moving down from Brunswick. Over 
the weary miles to McConkey’s Cross- 
ing his victorious army trudged, with 
all its prisoners. By nightfall the 
army was back across the Delaware, 
the boats hidden, and messengers dis- 
patched to Philadelphia announcing 
the victory. 


The arrival of the messengers in 
Philadelphia stunned Congress and 
balked Gates. Washington’s “wild, 
suicidal move” had saved the Colonies 
and checked Howe. 


From a psychological standpoint, 
Trenton was the turning point of the 
war. The news of the victory spread 
over New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The militia, which had hidden arms 
and abandoned hope, reassembled. 
Fourteen hundred Continentals whose 
enlistments had expired volunteered 
to remain 90 days longer in the ser- 
vice. Additional troops were rushed 
from Philadelphia. 
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Robert Morris that day went from 
house to house and collected $50,000, 
so that each soldier received ten dol- 
lars, the first money they had seen 
in months. Philadelphia rushed 
shoes, stockings, and breeches to Cad- 
walader’s men, many of whom were 
almost naked. 


As a defeat of the British, the fight 
at Trenton meant little save a tem- 
porary setback. It delayed Howe and 
Cornwallis in their trip home, and 
Howe, in irritation, rushed two great 
armies into Jersey to sweep the rebels 
off the face of the earth. 


The effect in the Colonies was elec- 
trical. From New England to Georgia, 
hope revived. Dissension and cri- 
ticism of Washington subsided. 


But Washington knew that Trenton 
was a mere respite. After two days 
of rest, he recccupied Trenton; and 
a week later, when Cornwallis’ horde 
of 25,000 trained troops was swarm- 
ing across New Jersey to avenge Tren- 
ton, Washington faced them with his 
small army behind earthworks on the 
south bank of the millpond and the 
Assanpink River. 


Cornwallis’ advance force reached 
Trenton at dusk. 


During the night Washington left a 
small force to keep up the great camp 
fires and, screened by fire and smoke, 
withdrew his entire army, made a 
desperate forced march around the 
British, and struck them at daybreak 
at Princeton, scattering their forces, 
and threatening their vast stores at 
New Brunswick, so that Cornwallis 
retreated with desperate haste. 


The day after the brilliant trick 
had won Princeton and saved Phila- 
delphia, there was a great celebration 
in the Quaker City; there was a pa- 
rade up Market Street—and leading 
the parade was the Hessian band that 
had been captured at Princeton. 
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